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RENDELSHOLME 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FASHION OF THIS WORLD PASSBTH AWAY. 

The fashion of this world passeth away» 
Biches crumble. Pomp tarnishes. Vanity 
fades. Glory dies. Even love is but a fevered 
dream, which vanishes ere we fully realise its 
dizzy height of bliss, or discover all the de- 
lights hidden in its unfathomed depths. 'All 
life is fleeting and disappears from this world 
as Swiftly as the mist of the breath does off 
the polished surface of a mirror. All we 
know is : it was, and now it is not. 

How we came ; the manner of our goings 
who can tell ? All is mystery. We cannot 
account for the growth of a single blade of 
grass, much less for the fact of our existence 
and the many curious mysteries of our being. 
Our lives are like a fast flowing river, full of 
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2 BENDELSHOLME. 

broken lights and shades, in the still parts of 
which vivid pictures are reflected with en- 
trancing distinctness ; but even in these still 
parts the pictures are ghost-like, as the 
passing clouds quickly blur and extinguish 
them ; while the waters of life flow on, 
tinged by the banks of circumstances which 
direct our course. Thus mankind is formed 
of a conglomerate of grovelling desires, 
mingled with high aspirations, fomenting and 
seething together, first one and then the other, 
taking the prominent part in the action of 
our lives ; thus producing the many incon- 
sistencies of our human nature. 

None are utterly bad ; a few have the good 
perpetually bubbling upwards, so that, as with 
observant eyes we take notice of our fellow 
men, we acknowledge strange likenesses, 
curious travesties of ourselves in each of our 
neighbours. 

In one a sin disguised ; the counterpart of 
which we are aware lies deep buried in our 
heart, we fondly imagine completely hidden 
from enquiring eyes. 

Another flaunts a petty weakness, which 
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we despise, and blush to remember time ^was 
when we, too, were guilty of the same de- 
linquency. So on, signs and tokens every- 
where proclaim all are akin to one another. 

Like sheep following the bell wether, we 
^11 join in condemning a detected sinner, even 
when conscious of secretly cherishing the 
«ame sin. Aye ! sometimes we gloat over, 
hug — though we carefully hide the dear sin 
from good Mrs. Grundy — and in our own 
hearts triumph at our superior sagacity, 
while we pity or blame the " found out " de- 
linquent, according to the weakness of our 
hearts or the callousness of our conscience ; 
loudly condemning the sinner, who, weaker, 
more open to temptation, or less circumspect 
than ourselves has let the world know of his 
misdoings. With righteous indignation we 
turn away from the perpetrator of the overt 
act, all the while fully conscious that under 
our own decorous exterior the same canker is 
fattening on our vitals. Our outspoken dis- 
gust is not aroused by the sin, but by the 
wretched sinner who has allowed himself to 
be detected. 
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Sometimes we see a paraded repentance^ 
and tremble as we recognise the signs of the- 
sackcloth and ashes which we wear beneath 
our broidered coats, and wonder if our at- 
tempts at disguise are as futile as theirs ; are^ 
we, too, found out, and is the world making 
merry at our expense ? 

Thus, everywhere we perceive traits of 
character, some of which are vile, distorted 
reproductions of ourselves ; and while, open- 
mouthed, we "good people'* shrink from the- 
sinner, we, in our inward hearts, acknow* 
ledge a brother reprobate, and fain would cry 
with John Bradford of old, " There goes I,, 
A, B, or 0, but for the grace of God." 

So each one of us, according to the dic- 
tates of our idiosyncrasy, shudder with fear, 
sneer with contempt, or pass with a shrug of 
aversion, as circumstances compel us to rub- 
shoulders with these disagreeable reminders 
of ourselves. 

Occasionally, when a small foible or weak- 
ness crosses our path, we give a helping 
hand to the victim ; our good angel is then 
in the ascendant. At times, we receive like 
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•congenial assistance ; this is when some 
special power in us, or needs, gives or craves 
assistance. So each to other gives or receives 
sympathy. 

Often propinquity draws like to like, they 
cling together; or opposing qualities fuse 
and amalgamate, making a perfect whole; 
soul grows to soul and people call it love. 
It is but a poor imitation of the " real thing,'* 
but still with the multitude it passes as 
such, because the real thing is so very rare 
that few have had an opportunity of studying 
it. 

In this sin-sown world of ours, where ill 
weeds are strong and grow apace, smothering 
the good seed, this delicate exotic, the true, 
pure flower of love, rarely flourishes, or meets 
with soil to encourage its growth. 

True love inculcates forgetfulness of self, 
a putting forth of all our best powers in the 
service of, a living for the good of, others. 
To be perfect it must be reciprocal. The 
secrets of our soul must be transparent, and 
there must be no disguise from us in the 
heart of our friend. Our past, the joy of 
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our present, and the hopes of our future are^ 
unreservedly shared. All is good faith^ 
truth, happiness; as each see themselves 
mirrored in the heart of their love, clear and 
distinct, without flaw or blemish (for, fortu- 
nately, true love is blind, they say), and 
without any shadow coming between. 

This, indeed, if only a fleeting joy, is still a 
joy, once enjoyed to be remembered for ever^ 

And now for the opening of our story. 
This true pure love, this rare exotic — more 
of another world than of ours — ^has been, 
and is even now vanishing away; it has 
shone on the life of a man, and is now 
taking angel's wings, wafting itself to more 
congenial spheres. Let us catch, ere they 
go, the last gleams of this perishing joy. 

Let us note the twain who were one flesh ► 
See, the one leaving the mortal, to take her 
portion with the immortal, where chance and 
change cometh no /more. Leaving tho 
precious memory of short but true love 
photographed on the heart of a mourner. 

Photographed, fixed with stinging, sharp 
acids, so that the picture will remain stamped 
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clear and distinct oa the tablet of his heart 
to the end of his days, till time for him shall 
be no more. 

No human eye sees them ; but we may 
take our stand in the chamber of death, and 
note the oae taken, and the one left. 

In imagination we may hear the voiceless 
wail that m )ans ceaseless in the heart of tha 
twain. Voiceless, for neither gives words ta 
their sorrow, fearing that by so doing they 
would but add to the agony which each 
knows is piercing the breast of the other. 

Ah ! in hours like this, riches, pomp, 
power, of what avail are you ? Even love, 
alUpowerf ul love, how utterly helpless it is. 
All are unavailing to delay or avert the 
coming blow ; they cannot arrest the steps 
of King Death, who is hovering near, pre- 
paring to clutch in his cold embrace his most 
unwilling prey. 

A silver lamp, shaded, sheds a subdued 
light upon this touching scene — Death. 

To some, death comes as a welcome friend ; 
wilKngly they lay their throbbing brow and 
fever- tossed frame to rest in his cool arms* 
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Others shudder as they shrink from his chill 
embrace ; they have all they need or wish 
for here, and still would fain cling to the 
warm, earthly arras that press them softly, 
and whose loving touch plays pleasant tunes 
on all the fibres of their being. They are 
loth to tear themselves away from these 
sweet delights, and yield themselves to those 
other stretched-out arms, which, no matter 
how long they elude them, are sure, sooner 
or later, to seize and carry them away. 

Yes, all the sons of men born of woman 
must, willingly or unwillingly, submit them- 
selves some day to the arms of Death, and 
receive the cold kiss of the grave. 

On this present occasion the call of King 
Death has been most sudden and very unex- 
pected, and is indeed, most unwelcome. 

The victim is young, strong, full of life and 
love and has many tendrils clinging round and 
binding her to the present. 

The crimson pile carpet, the ebony and 
gold of the canopy bed, the delicate white 
walls, from which sunny landscapes stand 
out in cameo relief, the rich, gold-coloured 
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satin curtains drawn across the windows, the 
antique la<;e decorating the toilet- table, the 
silver appointments on the same, the soft 
couches, the handsome mirrors, all betoken 
wealth — lavish wealth — luxury, ease. 

It is hard to leave all this. 

Harder still to leave the loved one who 
has surrounded her with all these — to leave 
the husband who has been to her all in all. 

And he, devoted to her as be is, it is hard 
that all his wealth and love and strength are 
powerless to bribe, elude, or defy King Death. 
It is hard that his earthly arms cannot shield 
her whom he loves so tenderly from this 
masterful cold tyrant who is stepping be- 
tween and wrenching them asunder; who, 
even now, is twining his bony arms with 
petrifying clasp around her shrinking, warm 
flesh to drag her ruthlessly from the shelter 
•of her husband's love, and who is stilling 
her palpitating, fluttering spirit with his 
chin kiss of death. Aye, kissing away her 
feeble remnant of life even while her dis- 
tracted husband kneels by her bedside clasp- 
ing her soft hand in his. 
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The bowed figure by the bed is that of a- 
man in the prime of life, whose dark eyes 
are now clouded with despair, and whose 
face is drawn and blanched, as, stunned, he- 
gazes on his beautiful wife. Gazes in speech- 
less agony on that fragile form that lies so 
still on the soft bed, from which (the fiat 
has gone forth) she is never to rise again. 

She is very lovely as she lies there on her 
death-bed; waves of golden hair, touched 
here and there with glints of light, shine like 
gleams of glory round her angel face. A 
face fair and young, on which no ravages of 
long illness have left unsightly traces. Her 
soft cheek is flushed fatally brilliant with 
fever, her pouting lips scarlet, and her eyes — 
those beautiful, star-like eyes — gaze with 
loving, startling intentness into his. Mo- 
mentarily this intentness increases, deepens, 
as glimpses of the unknown, fathomless 
eternity dawns upon her soul and shows the 
wife, wavering on the border land; sights 
and sounds, indications of the coming glory 
unveiled to her, still a sealed book to him. 

As the present fades from the dying- 
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woman's mind, as its pains and regrets are 
merged in the future glories, the wife's wist- 
ful, loving gaze speaks unutterable things to* 
his tortured soul. He, who has always given 
her freely all she asked, cannot now under- 
stand the question in those loving eyes. 

It is three years since their happiness 
began. Only three short years since the 
young Englishman stole the heart of the^ 
novice, and bore the willing French girl 
away from her threatened convent prison. 

The proud, French nobleman had refused 
to rescind the vows that tad dedicated his 
beautiful child to the Church, vows which his 
poverty had necessitated. But the Church, 
ambitious for the conversion of the young 
nobleman, a precious soul to be saved, and 
riches past counting to win for the good of 
the Church, suggested that the prize of 
Rendelsholme was well worthy of the need- 
ful sacrifice. The young lord was deeply 
smitten — the child should be the means of 
winning him to the true faith ! 

So they baited their hook and talked, till, 
wearied with their sophistries, Lord Rendels-- 
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holme cut the matter short ; eloped with the 
joung girl, almost a child, who devotedly- 
loved him, married, and took her to Rendels- 
holme. 

There ever since she had reigned the 
one idol of his life, and cherished, petted, 
worshipped, had never regretted the step she 
had taken. In the French convent or English 
-castle she would alike have been separated 
from the father and mother; names, that to 
her bore no loving significance, being merely 
the symbols of an authority that would have 
condemned her to a living death. 

In the loving atmosphere of her new home 
her childlike nature had quickly expanded ; 
she clung with unquestioning devotion to the 
man who had made her his wife. Every 
fibre of her tender nature twined round him ; 
she knew no will but his, and had he so de- 
sired it one word from him would have made 
his religion hers; but, in truth, he never 
thought of it. 

He was wrapped up in the present, so 
completely contented, that he never gave a 
thought to the future; so Marie Lady Ben- 
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delsholme worshipped as she had ever done ; 
prayed childish innocent prayers, and poured 
out her full heart in thanksgivings to the 
good Virgin, the saints, and the angels for 
all the blessings which she enjoyed. As her 
bliss increased each day ; as the child nature 
grew, nurtured by the sweet influences of 
loving wifehood and blossomed into tender 
motherhood, her thanksgivings increased ten* 
fold. She never dreamed that, according to 
the tenets of her Church, her beloved husband 
stood outside the pale, and that the religion 
he professed damned him eternally. This 
thought never entered her head, therefore 
never troubled her heart, as, in her perfect 
happiness, she daily breathed forth, with all 
the strength of her loving nature, petition 
after petition from her pure lips to saints and 
angels and all the company of Heaven for 
continued blessings on the man she loved. 

Dear soul ! she never doubted that her 
prayers were heard, for was not he, and was 
not she unutterably happy ? 

" But, alas ! in the height of her wealth, 
health and happiness, in the flower of her 
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opening womanhood, the curse of sin found 
them out. The fiat had gone forth that was 
to shatter their earthly paradise — 

Marie Ladj Rendelsholme must die. 

Her husband's wealth, which is great, his 
lov^e, which is greater, is helpless to save her. 
She must die. Must leave all and be buried 
in the cold, black grave. Leave all. Leave 
husband ; leave children ; leave the lovelj, 
bright world that love has made so fair for 
her, and that she has enjoyed so well — ^leave 
all that her heart clings to, and be put awaj 
alone in the cold, black grave — that gloomy 
stone vault, which, once her husband had 
shown her, standing on the bare hill side, as 
the last home of the honoured of his race. 

She bad shivered when she sawit, and turned 
away. It looked so lone, so helplessly lonely. 

And now, they told her she must die. 

Recalling the gloomy vault to mind she 
shuddered. Must she lie there, all alone, 
cold and dreary ? Must it be ever therey in 
the cold, black, unfriendly earth with the 
sobbing wind alternately sighing, and shriek- 
ing wild wails round her narrow bed ? 
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Then her spirit wandered and evolved to 
her shuddering soul a consolation, the blessed 
fact there was a further hereafter. Where ? 
How ? TVhat was it to be ? Was she to be 
alone? And those she loved — where, oh! 
where were they to be ? Together, or 
separate, which ? 

She was sick, weak, confused. Wild 
memories flew through her brain. Wants 
and wishes, hopes and fears, rushed headlong, 
<;hasing each other through her helpless mind 
as she lay, past the power of reasonably 
thinking, almost pulseless — dying. 

A few hours since, almost unconscious, 
she had received the last rites of her Church. 
Been confessed. Absolved. 

Now, other shadows than the shadow of 
death came darkening the anxious mind. 
Doubts arose. Had her past happy life been 
cue huge, deadly sin ? 

She, the promised bride of Heaven had 
turned her back on the life, to which, from 
her cradle, she had been dedicated — come out 
into the world and married — worse still, had 
married a heretic. Was this early death a 
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penance for the sacreligious crime she had 
committed? Was she snatched thus early 
from her earthly happiness as an ezpiation 
of that sin ? Poor soul I 

It was only yesternight that Lady Rendels- 
holme had given birth to a little daughter- 
Only an hour since the doctors had left sayings 
their skill could do nothing to prolong her 
precious life. Alas 1 for the stunned hus- 
band. Alas ! for the disappointed Father 
Sinclair, and three times alas ! for the de- 
frauded Church ! 

When the dread fiat V no hope '* had been 
spoken, Lord Rendelsholme had closed the- 
door, shut out the curious world, and re- 
mained alone with his dying wife. 

No pen can tell the great torrent of woe 
that swept, inundating the soul of the stricken 
man, as he threw himself in helpless sorrow 
on his knees by his wife's dying bed. 

He would give all he possessed to preserve 
the life of his dear love. His whole being- 
shook with the big agony of his present woe. 
He bad no thoughts for the happy past, nor 
to spare for the future ; he was thoroughly 
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stunned by the misery of the present, and 
hardly thought of the blank that life would 
be to him without her, as he hung upon the 
present moment — watching with a hungry 
longing for one last look, for one word. 

. Still, with eyes closed, appallingly beautiful 
Bhe looked on her death bed. The minuteg^ 
passed, the awful stillness lasted, broken 
now and then by short, gasping breaths, at 
which his agony intensified, till the great 
drops of clammy perspiration stood out upon 
his forehead, rivaling the death dew on her 
brow. 

At last the great hollow eyes opened^ 
dilated — a look almost from the other world — 
the dying wife cast on the desolate husband 
a look of love untold — of mute appeal for a 
something that the poor quivering lips could 
not demand. 

My darling ! my darling 1 " he gasped> 

what is it ? Say but one word. Leave me a 
something to do for your sweet sake." 

A poor, weak smile — ^all that exhausted 
nature could give — swept like a gleam of 
wintry sunshine across the face of the dying 
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woman, and the poor lips feebly formed the 
words — " Denzil — love — love — " 

Then a film darkened the beautiful eyes ; 
the colour fled from the cheeks, the drawn 
lips grew blue and cold, and a grey hue fell 
like a mist, obliterating the beauty of life 
from the sweet face, leaving it cold, cold 
like chiselled marble, beautiful to look upon, 
but no more like the living, loving wife. 

With the word love, which had been her 
life upon her lips, the pure spirit took its 
flight from its tenement of clay, and .Marie 
Lady Rendelsholme lay dead. 

The little hand grew cold in his grasp. 
Cold, stiff, and, ah 1 how heavy. Still Lord 
Rendelsholme knelt on. 

Knelt, he never could tell how long; he 
was only conscious of one thing, the stunning 
grief that Marie lay dead. All light was 
gone out of his life. All was black, dark, 
and still around him. 

Whether it was one hour, two, or three, 
he never knew, when, like a man walking iu 
his sleep, he arose and felt his way to the 
<ioor. There he turned and looked towards 
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the bed. The still white face, the effigy of 
his dead love, unmanned him completely. 
With a wild cry he staggered forward and 
fell insensible across the remains of his 
wife. 

There the attendants found him, as, 
alarmed by his cry, they rushed in. He lay 
white and still, almost as cold as his dead 
wife. For days after he lived as a man in a 
dream. 

Father Sinclair, the chaplain and trusted 
guide of the late Lady Rendelsholme, ordered 
and arranged everything for the funeral. 
He was deeply affected by her ladyship's 
death. A clever, far-seeing, astute man, 
he had been really attached to her ladyship ; 
equally attached to his Church. He had 
ever lived in the hope that the hour would 
come when he might safely use his influence 
and authority over her ladyship so as to 
induce her to persuade her husband to come 
over to the Mother Church. 

She had been so absorbed with her 
husband, his wisdom, and his right-minded- 
ness, that the priest had never found a 
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favourable opportunity for infusing doubts, 
into her mind as to that husband's spiritual 
welfare.. She, herself, had been sweetly- 
pious, devout — very lavish in her charities — 
but, being young and very happy, had not 
been tainted with superstition, so the wily 
priest had felt convinced that any doubts or 
fears which he might insinuate would at 
once be laid before her husband. Lord 
Rendelsholme was a devoted husband, care- 
less in religious matters — at least careless 
when his prejudices were not attacked. He- 
was quiescent at present, but there was no 
knowing what he would do, if unwelcomed 
doubts were intruded into his Garden of 
Eden. Probably his influence, which was all 
powerful with his wife, would scout her timid 
fears, and end in withdrawing her and her 
wealth from the priest's influence and the 
watchful care and lynx eye of the Mother 
Church. 

She was supremely happy, devoted to her 
husband — thus argued the priest with him- 
^elf. If the Church's curb was drawn too 

ht she was sure to say with Ruth — 
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^* Where thou goest I will go, and thy God 
fihall be my God.'* She would throw his 
threats to the wind and follow her husband 
out into the broader light ; therefore he had 
bided his time. Presently the cares of her 
earthly Paradise would increase — the child- 
ren would make a difference — create a 
diversion in her mind. Through the child- 
ren he would surely acquire more influence 
— over them he would be able to exert un- 
limited control. This thought had consoled 
him — and, therefore, he had waited; he 
would not be precipitate, but by persevering 
patience win the day. Good man ! and now, 
alas ! the chance had slipped from him ; so 
Father Sinclair was sadly grieved at Marie 
Lady Rendelsholme's death. Sorry for the 
sweet, fair, tender woman — doubly sorry for 
the loss her death would be to his loved 
€hurch. 

The husband existed, but hardly lived, 
while the weary days dragged out their 
lagging hours, and the wearier dark hours of 
the silent night wore themselves somehow 
a>way. And the priest came to and fro, 
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arranging the stately funeral — ^that mockery 
of death — and, seeing the grief and supineness^ 
of the father, his ever busy brain commenced 
to weave further plans for the winning of 
the children and of Rendelsholme. 

At last the sad day arrived when the 
mortal remains of Lady Rendelsholme were 
to be laid in their hallowed rest. The black 
hours of the past night had been filled with 
the shrieks of wild storm, which, as the grey, 
spring morning awoke, were drowned in 
torrents of pitiless rain, but, as the day grew, 
the floods of rain were staid, and a sombre 
pall of inky cloud shut out the canopy of 
heaven and lowered over the soddeb-soaked 
earth; while, ever and anon, faint growls 
of distant thunder, and fainter sobs of tired 
wind fell upon the ear, as the storm, like a 
restless, naughty child, sobbed itself to sleep. 
The distant thunder and the wearied wind 
making fit orchestral accompaniment to the 
sad funeral procession of Marie Lady Ren- 
delsholme as it^ wound its way slowly across 
the beautiful park, through smiling valleys 
and over crested hills to the lone, bare hilU 
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side where the family mausoleum stood. 
Then, as they carry the coffin to its final 
resting place, and the sad De profundis 
strikes the ear, the black pall that clouds 
the heavens parts, and great piles of velvety 
softness fall in light folds earthwards, shroud- 
ing the watery landscape ; while skyward the 
edge of the purple pile is threaded with a 
dazzling fringe of pearls, tinged with the 
tender light reflected by the silver lining of 
the black cloud, revealing, above and beyond^ 
as far as eye can reach, a vast expanse of 
clear sepsia- washed heavens, where tiny 
breaks of timid light faintly peep, suggesting 
a somdihing brighter than the dark present, 
as lying beyond and above that great limitless, 
cloudy span. 

It is on such a gloomy spring day as this 
that they lay the young wife to rest in her 
narrow grave. 

The chief mourner walked sadly and alone 
in the procession, acquiescing silently in all 
Father Sinclair's suggestions, as if he had no 
will or thought of his own, and was deaf and 
blind to all around him. 
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With lac-lustre, unseeing eye he gazed 
while the ghastly, gorgeous pageant went 
on ; with unheeding ears he stood while the 
solemn mass was sung. He had neither eye 
nor ear for the present as the light and the 
joy of his life lay buried in the oaken coflGin. 

When all was over, one by one slowly the 
mourners took themselves away, he followed 
in their wake, stunned and bewildered found 
his way to his carriage, where he hid himself 
as he was driven to his empty, desolated home. 

Arrived there, with weak, unsteady foot- 
steps and blind eyes he groped his way to 
his lonely chamber, were he shut himself up 
with his sorrow. > 

Hours after, when their fears gave them 
reason and courage to intrude, his servants 
found him lying unconscious on his couch. 

Days and weeks followed, during which 
Lord Rendelsholme's life trembled in the 
scales. It was thought that death would not 
long divide the sorrowing husband from his 
idolised wife. During this anxious time Mrs. 
Devereux, his widowed sister, was summoned 
and took her place by his side. 



CHAPTER II. 



" DENZY." 



Haughty Olive Devereiix — the lines of her 
proud face softened as she sat watching the 
sick bed of her brother. His poor, wan face 
was indelibly lined with the finger of sorrow, 
and whatever feelings of hurt, pride, jealousy 
•or ill-will she might ever have harboured 
against her half-brother, these died out as 
she watched ; and she only remembered he 
was her father's son — the head of the family 
— a stricken man, apparently dying before he 
had reached the prime of life. 

But, Lord Rendelsholme did not die. 
His cup of life was not yet drained to the 
dregs. If the sweetness of the draught had 
been swallowed for good and all, God in His 
wisdom only knew how bitter the latter sups 
from the cup might prove ; how much more 
of grief, pain, and misery the crushed heart 
would have to bear ere the day came whea 
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the silver cord would be broken, and the 
ransomed spirit take flight from its tenement 
of clay. God send, when that day comes,, 
that the soul may be able to answer the 
question, " Traveller, where goest thou ? " 

As the weeks wore away, strength re- 
turned to the sick man, but no life or heart 
seemed to animate him. Day after day he- 
lay or sat listlessly, looking from his study 
window. There was a far away look in bis 
eyes, as if he gazed on some sad scene in the 
distance ; they certainly were not resting^ 
upon, nor was his mind thinking on the 
towering elms that graced his lordly lawns ;. 
neither were they arrested by the graceful 
beeches, beneath whose rustling leaves his- 
two baby children were sheltered from the 
noon-day sun. 

Moreover, since the day when the great 
vault had been closed on the remains of his- 
wife, he had never seen, or asked to see those 
poor little ones. 

A very wreck of a man he looked — ruined 
at the outset of life. How still and sad his^ 
room was, how empty ! Striking contrast tO' 
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the full joyous nature that revelled outside, 
where soft winds whispered soothing sounds, 
and carried sweet scents to those who would 
have them; where the birds flew hither 
and thither, chanting their gay carols ; 
where proud trees raised their noble heads, 
courting the heat of the sun or cool refresh- 
ment of the passing shower ; where gorgeous 
flowers flaunted their dazzling beauty, as 
they bespangled the verdant green, that, like 
an emerald jewel, lay beneath the lone man's 
window; where the very insects hummed 
ceaselessly in very joy and thankfulness for 
their fulness of life, for the blessing of the 
warm sun and the fair summer weather. 
God help him! He saw none of it — ^felt 
none of this beauty — no summer sun was to 
shine for him ever more. Summer, winter, 
heat, cold, sunshine or shower, it was all 
alike; his heart lay dead within him; he 
could see nor feel no beauty at all, nothing but 
a dreary, grey blank lay before him. Wearily 
he turned from the open window, through 
which entered the sweet hum of outer life>. 
the sweeter, subtler scents of happy nature. 
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He turned and sat with drooped head and 
idle hands listlessly ; with vacant eyes, 
staring blankly at the rows of handsome- 
bound volumes that lined the oaken book- 
cases. A wretched man he looked. Aged 
with sorrow, not with years, for as yet he had 
not reached his thirtieth year. 

Softly Olive Devereux entered the room; 
silently she approached him and laid her 
hand kindly on his shoulder, saying: — 

*' Dear Denzil, do try, for the sake of your 
little children, to rouse yourself and take 
some interest in life." 

Sadly he shook his head and moaned — 

" Poor children ! poor motherless little 
ones 1 Why was she taken and they left ? 
Would to God we had all died together.'* 

After he had replied in like manner to her 
entreaties, now she continued — 

" Yes, poor little things, it is very sad 
their being motherless, but, being so, it is 
the more needful that their father should 
take an interest in them. I wish you would 
let me bring them to you. Baby has grown 
such a bonny little woman — and — I believe 
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you have never yet given her a father's 
kiss. Do, Denzil, see her." She paused. 
He sadly shook his head in the negative. 
After a moment she continued, " It is nearly 
time she was baptized. Father Sioclair^ 
indeed, has been urging it, but — ** Here 
she again paused and looked at her brother 
enquiringly. Lord Rendelsholme was still 
gazing vacantly at his bookcases. Taking 
courage she went on—" He wants to baptize 
her, but surely that is not necessary now. Of 
course, if the mother had lived, there might 
have been some reason for it. But, as 
things are, you surely will not permit it. 
Permit a Devereux — one of the old Cove- 
nanter stock to be baptised by a — a Papist 
priest." Low and with bitter emphasis came 
the last words. Still he did not speak. 
" Denzil, indeed, you must give your attention 
to this, and answer," urged the lady. 
Then, without looking at her, he spoke. 
" Let Father Sinclair do as he wishes." 
" My dear ! do think what you are com- 
mitting yourself to— giving your own flesh 
and blood over to the merciless rule of the 
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Church of Rome. That Church against 
whose ascendancy we have fought generation 
after generation. Do you forget our an- 
cestress, Anne Askew? Do you forget all 
we suffered — '' 

"I forget nothing; but she would have 
wished it. If ever there was an angel on earth 
she was one — ^living, I never thwarted her ; 
dead, I will carry out her wishes. Let Father 
Sinclair baptise our — my — her daughter." 

" I think you are wrong. Remember your 
wife is dead — it cannot hurt her now what 
you do with her child; forget her religion, 
and only remember she was your loving 
wife. Do not — do not give the priest a 
footing in your family, a right to meddle 
with your child — it is the thin end of the 
wedge, if you sanction this step there is 
no knowing where it will end. Father 
Sinclair is all very well in his way, a gentle- 
man — but — ^but, he will not be the only one, 
other priests will come, and have a right to 
come. It is too dreadful I I cannot think 
why you are so weakminded as to permit it. 
Do think better of it, my brother." 
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"Peace, peace; her wish is my law now. 
Let it be as I said." 

"Just see the little darling 1 " urged Mrs. 
Devereux; " if you once saw her you would 
never consent to her being brought up an 
alien from the rest of the family, as she will 
be if you give her over to the priests. 
Denzil ! Denzil 1 be a man — rouse yourself — 
thiak, ere it is too late. Keep your daughter to 
yourself, and do not commit this great folly.'* 

He shuddered. 

" I do not want to see her. Let Father 
Sinclair do what he knows her mother would 
have wished.'' 

Wearily Lord Rendelsholme covered his 
face with his hands, and, sighing heavily, 
leaned forward over the table. His sister 
looked vexed. She feared to insist further ; 
but she did not like to give up her point. 
Her brother seemed determined yet to be 
utterly indifferent about the child. Morbidly 
anxious to carry out the wishes of his dead 
wife, with no personal feeling or interest in 
the matter. If he would only rouse himself 
and think. 
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But no; there he sat, oblivious alike of 
her presence and dissatisfaction. 

She almost regretted that she had mooted 
the subject at all, and that she had not 
taken the child herself to the parish churchy 
to the good old rector who had , christened 
her, her sister, and the poor, despairing but 
obstinate brother who sat there bowed before 
her, self-absorbed in his misery. 

As she hesitated what next to do or say, Br. 
shrill cry broke on the stillness ; it came from 
the garden, and caused her brother to en* 
quire impatiently — 

" What has happened ? Who is it ? " 

" One of the children, Denzil, of course,. 
I wonder what brought him there ; I told 
nurse not to allow them to come near these 
windows ; that you were not to be disturbed 
on any account," apologetically ejaculated 
Mrs. Devereux. 

She arose and went towards the window ; 
Lord Rendelsholme languidly followed. 

Outside the window was his little son^ 
screaming and struggling violently with his 
nurse, who alternately coaxed and scolded 
as she hurried the little fellow awa3^ 
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When Lord Rendelsholme caught sight of 
his two-year-old son's tear-stained face, dis- 
torted with rage and passion, a gleam of life 
dawned in his own wan countenance as he 
hastily called out — 

^ " Nurse, do not hurt the child ; bring him 
here to me." 

The astonished nurse dropped a frightened 
curtsey and questioned — 

" Bring Master Devereux to you, my lord ?'* 

" Yes/' 

At the sound of his father's voice the 
child had ceased bis struggles, and now 
stood quiet, sobbing, clinging to his nurse's 
hand. He offered no resistance when she 
lifted and carried him along the terrace to 
his father. 

Mrs. Devereux, pleased and surprised, 
stood silent, waiting to see the meeting be- 
tween father and son. 

Lord Rendelsholme stood by the window 
waiting. The nurse looked flushed, frightened, 
half ashamed, as she advanced. 

" Poor little man ! What happened ? 
What is he crying for ? " asked the father. 

VOL. I. D 
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** Please your lordship, Master Devereux 
would run round by the library, Mrs. 
Devereux told me on no account to allow 
him to do so, as it would disturb your lord- 
ship ; but he is very masterful ; he has a 
will of his own ; he escaped from me, 
and—'' 

" Hush," said Lord Eendelsholme. " What 
did you want round her^, my boy ?" 

"Denzy wanted to see pa. Pa bogey 
man, all alone in dark room, Denzy love 
pa," sobbed the little fellow. 

" Lor ! Master Devereux,'* exclaimed nurse. 
" Did anyone ever hear such a child — a pre- 
cocious precious pet ! " 

" So you wanted to see pa, did you ? Well, 
here I am, I am pa. Will — will you come to 
me ? " 

Lord Eendelsholme stretched out his hands 
towards the little lad, who regarded him for 
a moment with steadfast, wide open eyes, in 
which the tears still shone; then, satisfied 
with his survey, he leaned forward towards 
bis father, lisping— 

" Yes, Denzy will go. Denzy be good boy. 
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not cry any more. You nice pa, no more 
bogey man." 

The next moment the boy was pressed to 
his father^s heart, and two little pudgy 
hands stroked Lord Rendelsholme's wan 
face with curious soothing in their soft 
touch. 

Clasping the boy tight, he turned away; 
no curious eye should pry into the depth of 
the feelings that surged over him, setting 
his heart throbbing fiercely, and bringing the 
moisture to his faded eyes. 

Mrs. Devereux signalled to the nurse to 
leave, and judiciously followed her from the 
room. 

The child had found the resting place he 
sought for, and no doubt the father had also 
found a little comforter. 

From that hour Lord Rendelsholme took 
much interest in his little son. Every morn- 
ing he sent for the boy. Presently, hand 
in hand with the little toddle, he waUced 
out into the garden. There, on a sun- 
shiny afternoon, it was no uncommon sight 
to see Lord Rendelsholme stretched full 
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length, while his little son tumbled over his- 
prostrate form, covering him with flowers^ 
grass, stones, as the whim took him. They 
were rare playfellows, these two, inseparable^ 
from one another. Love for the child 
strengthened and spread deep roots down 
in the father s heart. The boy seldom left 
his father's side ; never for any length of 
time. Bach prized the companionship of 
the other dearly ; every day they grew mora 
necessary to one another. 

One evening the nursery authorities de- 
clared Master Devereux had a cold ! His 
father immediately ordered the boy's little- 
cot to be moved to his own chamber. Ha 
would watch the child himself. 

In time the cot was removed ; but never 
after did the boy sleep out of his father'^ 
room. The child liked it, so said Lord 
Rendelsholme ; but the father liked it too,, 
and no doubt the liking of the parent waa 
the mainspring of the transaction. 

Poor little Denzy! Dear, loving littla 
boy. What a sweet comfort he was ; what 
a treasure to his father's heart ! How the 
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father loved the child — ^lived again in his 
bright presence, and grew proud of the boy. 
Proud of his fearless ways; proud of his 
fair beauty; proud of his childish wit, and 
even of his pretty naughtiness. Denzy 
could do no wrong in the loving father's 
eyes, who weakly indulged the child in 
«very whim. The child revelled, conscious of 
the power he possessed, exerting petty 
tyrannies over his yielding father. Still, 
despite all spoiling, the boy prospered, was 
a fine creature, and grew more dear to his 
fathers heart and more necessary to his 
'existence every day he lived. 

Precious Denzy ! Happy child I How will 
it be with you ? 

Can this gay young life, this bright pros- 
perity last ? Alas ! tempus fugit^ and, with 
it, all things. 
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It was a considerable time before Lord 
Rendelsholme recovered his health, longer 
still before he regained anything like good 
spirits, or interest in ordinary life. The one 
thing that roused him to think or act, was 
his little son. He grew perfectly absorbed 
with the child, occupied himself with him the 
whole day long to the exclusion of every other 
duty of life. 

Mechanically he accepted his sister s pro- 
posal, that she should reside with him. 
Silently he acquiesced in her taking supreme 
control over his establishment ; and allowed 
her, what she dearly loved, unlimited sway 
over all fair Rendelsholme. 

Father Sinclair was continuous, but not 
too persistent in his visits. He was unob- 
trusively sympathetic, always finding some- 
thing kind to say, and continually alluding" 
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to the past — to the dead wife, and her many 
virtues ; he seemed to feel with and for the 
bereaved husband, and to sorrow for the dead 
unfeignedly. It was evident Lord Eendels- 
holme reciprocated this friendly feeling, which 
was gall and wormwood to his sister, for she 
disliked, and somewhat feared the priest's 
influence. 

She hinted, and sometimes openly con- 
demned this intimacy, but without effect ; 
Father Sinclair came and went as he liked, 
and quietly, without making any fuss, or any 
direct claim, appropriated the little Marie as 
a child of his Church. 

Poor little Marie ! Mrs. Devereux did her 
best to influence her brother and to persuade 
him to resist the priest — as she forcibly put 
it to "save the lamb from the wolf" — but, 
without effect. Lord Rendelsholme winced 
and turned away when the child was named 
— never voluntarily spoke of her, never asked 
to see her. 

If his sister brought the child into his 
presence he shuddered, and was visibly re- 
lieved when she was removed from his sight. 
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All appeals on behalf of the little creature 
met with the same response. 

'' Father Sinclair knows best. Ask him. 
He will do what she wished ; I will not inter- 
fere with her dauorhter." 

With a sigh of disappointment Olive 
Devereux would turn away, and try to be 
content; chafing inwardly as she watched 
the priest coming and going. 

Angry and impatient, she sometimes 
dreaded, and as often hoped the priest would 
claim the son also as her child — that might 
touch the father s heart, and open his eyes to 
the folly he was permitting. 

But, Father Sinclair was too astute, too 
clever a man for that. He saw clearly the 
boy was his father's idol ; his son. No inter- 
ference would be permitted in that quarter. 
And he was right. Day by day the son grew 
more precious, took a deeper hold on the 
affections of his father, and was the very- 
light of his eyes. 

Mr^. Devereux too had an only child, a 
son, five years older than his little cousin, 
who was also his namesake. A fine hand- 
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«ome lad was Denzil, and an idol of bis 
mother's. Indeed he was a favourite with all 
^t Rendelsholme, except the priest, who did 
not like him, neither did he like the priest ; 
between the two there was always an anti- 
pathy and smothered feud, unacknowledged 
on the part of the elder, openly admitted on 
the part of the younger ; who, in this, as in 
many other things, took after his mother. 

He also took after her in pride — that 
master passion of the human mind ; the 
passion that swayed Eve when the serpent 
tempted her, as he has tempted and deceived 
mankind ever since. " Ye shall be as gods 
knowing good and evil " — wise beyond what 
jou are now. The pride that was sown in 
mother Eve six thousand years ago, has been 
growing ever since ; here, there, everywhere, 
leading men to do deeds they would not. 
Pride, " the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life," was a snare 
to Mrs. Devereux, which her son inherited 
from her, as he inherited her jealous love of 
Rendelsholme, and her beauty. 

Bendelsholme was the craze of Mrs. 
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Devereux's life ; no doubt at her death the' 
word would be found graven on her heart, as 
the woTxi Calais was said to be on the proud 
Mary's. She hungered for its possession ; 
and the great disappointment of her life had 
been the birth of her little brother, which 
deprived her of the prospect of possessing it- 
Even reigning, as she did now vicariously, at 
the Castle was a joy to her — a joy which' 
her brother allowed her to enjoy to the full ;. 
for he never interfered, and seldom was 
present at the many entertainments whichr 
she declared it was necessary to give. 

Sometimes, indeed. Lord Rendelsholme- 
took the head of his own table. But he was 
a very killjoy at the feast, and preferred' 
much to shut himself up in his private apart- 
ments with his little son, and allow his sister 
to entertain who, and how she would, and to- 
make what excuse she could to the much re- 
lieved guests for his absence. 

There was no telegraph in those days^ 
mails even were not as frequent or as regular 
as they are now. Therefore no telegram or 

r 

letter gave notice of the arrival that one 
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winter's day came to the Castle in a hired 
post-chaise. 

It was mid-day when the chaise drove up* 
A soldier sat beside the driver. An ayab 
and a tall pale child occupied the interior. 

The soldier descended from the box, and 
rung a loud peal on the door bell. He lifted 
his hand with military salute to the pompous^ 
butler, who astonished at the unwonted sight 
of a post-chaise, had himself opened the door 
and stepped forward to see who the unex* 
pected arrival could be. 

" Lord Rendelsholme at home ?" queried 
the stranger, looking fixedly at the butler 
with a pair of sharp black eyes. 

The butler bowed an admission of his 
lordship being " at home," and rather ironi- 
cally enquired — 

"Pray, what may your business be with 
him ?" 

"Got orders to see him,'* answered tha 
soldier, curtly. 

" See him 1 " retorted the other, with a 
supercilious raising of his eyebrows. " I am 
not sure that you can. I do not know that 
he is at home — for you — " 
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** TTm ! " was all the notice vouchsafed to 
this doubt as the soldier descended the steps, 
handed the child and nurse out of the chaise 
and again approached the door. " Now my 
man, we are ready, show us the way to his 
lordship ! " 

The butler looked and felt astounded, he 
gasped helplessly. 

** His lordship does not see everybody. I 
really do not know. He is not well," con- 
cluded he, as a clenching argument, ** better 
send your message in." 

" Impossible ! " 

The footman was grinning in the back- 
^ound, and the butler felt utterly non- 
plussed. A soldier, a black woman and a 
ohild. What was he to do ? He hesitated. 
While he did so the soldier continued, apolo- 
getically — 

"Very sorry the gentleman is not well. 
But, you see, I must see him, got my com- 
manding officer's orders to do so. I have 
come all the way from Bombay on purpose. 
Come, sir, do not keep this little gentleman, 
standing out any longer in the cold.'* 
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The cliild was clinging to the soldier's hand^ 
shivering. His shj brown eyes looked round 
curiously. The butler looked at the oddly 
assorted group meditatively for a moment 
longer, then stepped aside, addressing the 
footman — 

** John, you had better tell his lordship 
these — ahem ! — strangers are here — or stay. 
I will tell him myself," on second thoughts 
corrected the butler. " I should like to see 
what he looks like when he hears," muttered 
he, as he pompously crossed the marble hall 
and disappeared down the passage. 

Meanwhile the soldier drew his little charge 
inside the door, out of the keen frosty air. 
Stooping, he lifted the fur travelling cap, and 
the ayah, with tender hands, smoothed back 
the fair curls from the boy's brow. He was 
a tall slight boy, with wistful dark eyes and 
fair golden hair. 

" Don't you be frightened, sir. This is 
home," said the soldier, encouragingly, while 
the woman cooed something in her strange 
tongue. The little fellow smiled mournfully 
as he replied — 
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" I am not frightened, only sorry Jackson, 
now you will have to leave mo, and the place 
looks strange and cold," he shivered. 

" Bless your kind little heart, master, it is 
I that is sorry to leave you — ^but, duty is duty 
and it must be done. Perhaps by-and-bye you 
will have old Jackson to live with you sir ?" 

" That I will," emphatically ejaculated the 
child. " Papa told me I was always to be 
your friend. I shall be sure not to forget." 

Then, turning to his other attendant he 
spoke to her in Hindustani. He looked very 
child-like, but spoke and moved with the com- 
posure of a full grown man, and the manners 
of a courtly gentleman. The three travellers 
were still talking, and the footman open- 
mouthed staring at them, when the butler 
returned, and motioned them to follow him. 
He was determined if possible to fathom who 
the curious trio were. 

Across the marble hall, down the softly 
carpeted passage, where no footfall was heard, 
marched this strangely assorted company. A 
curtain was moved aside, a door opened, and 
the three walked in. Then, before a word 
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was spoken, the butler was obliged to with- 
draw, and unwillingly to close the door. He 
had gained no information by his self-imposed 
"duty except the simple fact, that Lord 
Rendelsholme did not recognise them. 

The soldier stood at attention, and as Lord 
Rendelsholme surveyed him curiously he lifted 
his hand in salute. 

" Well, my man. What do you want, and 
w^ho are these ?" 

The man drew a letter from his breast, 
moved forward, and placed it by his lordship's 
side, saying — 

" General Hume ordered me to deliver this 
and the young gentleman into your lordship's 
hands." 

. " General Hume ! I am not acquainted 
with him." 

**No, my lord; but he was my master's 
friend. He came with us to England, and 
sent me on here with the little gentliBman." 

" But, my good man, I do not understand. 
Who is your master? Who is this young 
gentleman ? and what am I to do with him ?" 

" My master was Major Devereux — this is 
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Master Denzil — the letter will tell you all 
about it." 

" Good God ! was ! is Major Devereux: 
dead?" 

The man bowed in the affirmative. 

" And Mrs. Devereux — where is she ? '' 

" Died on the voyage home. Is buried at> 
sea." 

" Dear ! dear ! dear ! Is it all true ? " 

" True as gospel. Please to read the 
letter — that will tell you how it was." 

While these few words were being spoken^ 
Denzy, his father's companion as usual, had 
advanced to the strange boy, taken him by 
the hand, and looked stedfastly in his face^ 
Now he spoke. 

** I like you very much — ^you look nice^ 
"What is your name ? " 

" Denzil Howard Devereux," said the child^ 
lowly and distinctly. 

" Why that is like my name ! I am Denzil 
d'Orsay Devereux. Papa! papal isnotthi^ 
funny — this boy is named like me. May I 
have him to play with ? " 

Lord Rendelsholme was looking amazed 
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from the soldier to the child. He had not 
yet opened the letter, or fully taken in the 
situation. 

" Papa, papa, do you hear, may I play with 
this little boy ? " 

" Yes, my dear. He is your cousin." 

" Why ! another cousin Denzil — ^how very 
funny 1 " cried the child. 

" Very strange," answered the father. 

Then he held out his hand to the strange 
child. 

" Won't you come and speak to me, little 
boy ? I am your mother's brother. Come 
and tell me your name." 

Solemnly the child walked forward, his 
little cousin still clinging on to his hand. He 
looked straight in his uncle's face, with his 
great enquiring eyes, and answered clear and 
low — 

" Denzil Howard Devereux." 

" Yes," said the uncle, as he drew him 

towards him, " poor Clare's child ; how very 

like your mother you are. My dear boy, do 

you know I am your uncle ? " 

. "Yes; mother told me. She said you 
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would be good to me, and told me I was to 
give no trouble, and be a very good boy." 

His uncle looked at him kindly. 

The boy went on in his low collected, 
matter -of- fact tone of voice — 

" Mother said, too, perhaps you would let 
me keep Tinka for a little ; and that when I 
grow a man I may have Jackson. Papa said 
that, too. He was very fond of Jackson. 
Jackson is a good man ; and, do you know, 
uncle, I have been thinking I am almost too 
big a boy now to have a nurse. If you let me, 
I will send Tinka back to India now, and 
keep Jackson with me. 

He made his request as if he was almost 
sure of its being granted. 

" Poor little lad," murmured the uncle. 

** I am not poor," insisted the child, with 
quaint unchildlike quietness. " Papa said I 
would be rich. He told mamma to spare no 
43xpense on my education. He said I was to 
be a clever, good man. I heard him telling 
her. And he told me I was to be obedient — 
to work hard, and give no trouble to any- 
body. I shan't forget what father said* 
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Besides, he sent me word by Jackson. I 
znean to be a great man and a good one. I 
shall never give any trouble. Please, uncle, 
may I keep Jackson ? " 

" I do not know about that. I shall see. 
Poor little lad ! " again murmured the uncle, 
as he pressed the boy to him. 

The child winced., 

" Uncle, why do you say poor. It is not 
true." 

"I forgot," smiled his uncle. " You seem 
to have the great riches of a contented and 
well-ordered mind. But, of course, you are 
tired. Denzy, take him upstairs to your 
aunt, or, better still, to Eraser, in the nursery. 
Tell Eraser to take care of him, while I talk 
to Jackson, for I suppose you are Jackson." 

" If you please, uncle, I am not tired. I 
want to hear all Jackson says to you. 1 like 
to hear him talk about papa. Let me.;Stay 
here." 

The soldier smiled — Lord Rendelsholme 
smiled also. He had not the heart to refuse 
the child's request. 

"You shall stay if you like; but what is 
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to be done with your nurse? Denzy, ring^ 
the bell — or stay, you had better take Tinka 
up to Fraser, and tell her to see after her. 
She can speak English, I suppose ? " ques- 
tioned he of Jackson. 

" Yes, my lord, a little — sufficient to make 
friends. Little master will explain to her." 

** Perhaps I had better go with her and 
introduce her to Fraser," suggested the lad^ 
" You can read your letter while I am away. 
I shall be back in time to hear Jackson tell 
about papa. Mind, Jackson, you are not to 
tell until I return," warned the young gentle- 
man, as obedient to his uncle's nod he left the 
room in company with his little cousin and 
the smiling Tinka. 

Hand in hand the boys mounted the stairs^ 
Tinka following, little Denzy staring won- 
deringly at her black skin, huge ear-rings, and 
curious white dress. She chatted lovingly ta 
her little charge. Suddenly they encoun- 
tered Mrs. Devereux — met her at the top of 
the stairs. 

" My dear child," exclaimed she, " who are 
these — where did they come from ? *' 
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** This ia cousin Denzil — ^from India." 

" Grood gracious ! '* 

*^Papa told me to take them to Fraser. 
He is reading the letter in the library, and the 
big soldier is there with him." 

"Who! What! I do not understand. 
Pray, who are you ? '* asked she, turning an ' 
astonished face to the elder boy. 

** I am Denzil Howard Devereux," answered 
the boy, " and this is my ayah.*' With his 
disengaged hand he drew Tinka forward. 

"Oh, dear ! ** gasped the mystified lady. 
** How did you come ? Who is with you ? " 

" Mamma sent me ; Jackson brought me." 

** And where is your mamma ? " 

" They buried her in the sea," answered 
the child, gravely. 

" Dead ! Clare dead ! And— your father ? *' 

" He died in Jackson's arms. If you wait 
till I leave Tinka with Fraser, you can come 
with me and hear Jackson tell all about 
it. I told him not to tell uncle until I went 
back." 

" Dear ! dear 1 how like your mother you 
are. You have got poor Clare's soft brown 
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eyes. What is to become of you, you poor 
little orphan/' murmured Mrs. Devereux. 

" Thank you, if you mean me," said the 
boy, in his courtly old-fashioned manner. " I 
am not poor, and I do not know what a little 
orphan is. Allow me to pass, if you please. 
I am in a great hurry, for uncle and Jackson 
are waiting for me." 

Wondering, Mrs. Devereux hurried down- 
stairs, and the children ran on, the elder 
questioning as they went. 

"Who is that lady? I do not care for 
her," 

" That is Aunt Olive. She lives with papa 
and I, so does Denzil ; he is her son, and a 
very big boy. He is at school now ; and, do 
you know, he has such a lovely pony — a 
great deal bigger one than mine ; but when 
I am as big as he is, I mean to have a great 
deal nicer one. Would you like a pony? — 
if you would, I shall tell my papa to get you 
one. He always does what I tell him." 

" Thank you — ^youare very good; of course- 
I must have a pony. How could I do with- 
out one ? I had a beauty in India." 
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"Then, will you have one like mine? 
Tom Thumb is such a dear little fellow ; he 
goes at such a pace ! But papa always lead^ 
me, and I do not like that. Did your papa 
lead you ? " 

" No, certainly not ! But — " 

What more the boy meant to say was lost, 
as here Denzy threw open the nursery, and 
began — 

" Fraser, papa told me to bring Tinka to 
you. You are to take care of her; to be 
kind to her, and to get her all she wants ; 
she has just come from India, and is very- 
tired." 

" Bless me ! oh I Lord — did I ever ! '' 
burst from the astonished nurse as the trio 
marched in. " Master Devereux, how you 
frightened me. Where did you get that 
creature ? " 

" Papa sent her. You are to be good to 
her. Do you hear, Fraser ? Please, please, 
Fraser, take care of her," entreated the boy. 

"Dear me! dear me ! 01 course. Master 
Devereux, if his lordship and you desire, I 
must. But never, in all my born days, did I 
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see such — such — sucli — a queer looking body; 
poor soul ! she looks scarcely human with her 
black skin, and all those white rags rolled 
about her. I declare the creature is shaking 
with cold. Come, missus, take a chair by 
the fire," concluded Fraser, good-naturedly 
placing a chair, and signing to the ayah to 
take it. 

Seeing things so far comfortable, Denzil 
felt his duty was over, and calling to his 
cousin, turned to run back to the library, 
but the elder was not quite satisfied, " Wait 
one moment," he cried; then he turned to 
Mrs. Fraser, " Please be kind to Tinka — she 
is a very good woman — she is my ayah, and 
has taken care of me ever since I was bom." 

" Bless you, sir, so I will. You are a 
good young gentleman to be so thoughtful 
for the poor black thing." 

The boy smiled, and, turning to the ayah, 
he spoke to her in the queer Indian tongue. 
His words were few, but they made the thick 
lips strain back from the white teeth, as the 
black woman smiled, and nodded in reply to 
her little master. 
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Then, hand in hand, the boys ran away- 
back to the library to hear Jackson tell his 
«tory to Lord Rendelsbolme. 

The story was long, the details various, 
bat the facts were these. Jackson had been 
iihe faithful servant of Major Devereux. 
When the Major was wounded in action the 
soldier had carried him to the rear; there he 
had died in his servant's arms. The faithful 
servant received his last words — messages 
for his wife and little son. Jackson himself 
was badly wounded — invalided home. He 
liad sought and obtained permission to escort 
Mrs. Devereux and the child. Greneral 
Hume had arranged this for him, and came 
home in the same boat. At sea Mrs. Devereux 
bad died, and in accordance with her last 
wishes Jackson had been despatched to 
Rendelsholme with her son. 

There were many details to bear, and for 
the few days Jackson remained at the Castle 
his tongue was seldom idle. Amongst his 
most attentive auditors were the two little 
boys. They never tired of hearing him. At 
last his furlough was up, and he had to go. 
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which he did with a lighter heart than he- 
had expected ; for he saw with pleasure that 
the little Indian boy was quite happy in his 
new home. He promised the child, who 
believed him implicitly, [that he would come- 
back aofain and be his servant as he had been 
his father's. Now, he must go, for he was 
the Queen's servant. Reluctantly the little 
fellow received his adieu, but when he was 
gone he quietly resigned] himself to his new 
circumstances, and devoted himself to his 
little cousin. 

The boys were inseparable. Denzy wor- 
shiped his cousin, and the Indian boy grew 
young in his cheerful companionship. Lord 
Rendelsholme watched them with interest, 
and took much kind notice of the white- 
faced child. This Mrs. Devereux did not 
like; her son had been three years in the 
house, and during all that time he had never 
once entered his uncle's library. The strange- 
boy was always there — he went in, as a 
matter of course, with his little cousin ; she 
grew uncomfortably jealous. 

One day she interfered and told the child. 
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he was not to go, that his uncle did not 
want him — he only wished to have his own 
little son ; and he, Den., had better stay away 
and amuse himself elsewhere. 

Den. unquestioningly submitted; but the 
younger child fled, and, rushing to his father, 
insisted on his coming to the drawing-room 
and assuring Mrs. Devereux that he did want 
Den. Lord Rendelsholme submitted, as he 
always did, to his impetuous little son, and 
followed him. He found little Den. seated by 
his aunt with a large book of pictures before 
him on the table. He did not look very 
lively. His uncle leant over and asked — 

" Why Den., how is this ? Do you prefer 
the drawing-room to the library ? " 

" No, uncle, but aunt told me I had better 
stay here." 

" Nonsense, do as you like, child — Denzy 

wants you." 

" Aunt says I shall disturb you." 
" Folly ! A mouse like you could not dis- 
turb anybody. I do not mind one bit ; 
come and go just as you like with Denzy." 
"May I really?'* said the little fellow,. 
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l^rightening. "You are sure I am not in 
jour way ; that I am not troublesome.'* 

" Not one bit. Denzy wants yon, and I 
think you and I can keep good friends." 

"There! I told you so," triumphantly 
shouted Denzy. " I knew very well. Aunt 
Olive, that papa did not mind. He may 
come wherever I like, and I mean to take 
him everywhere. Come, Den., I want to 
show you something you will like. I know 
what is in the stable for you; I heard 
Sogers telling papa this morning." 

Away the children ran, and, somewhat 
disconcerted, Mrs. Devereux turned to her 
brother. 

" Really that boy grows quite overpower- 
ing — ^you spoil him terribly — and I am 
greatly afraid that now you have got a 
second you will be worried to death." 

" Not I. I like it ; they amuse me, and 
really. Den. is very quiet; it is quite a 
study to watch the two getting acquainted 
with each other. But, seriously, you do not 
think I am spoiling my boy ? " 

" I am certain of it. You never refuse 
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the child anything— no matter how absurd 
his demands you at once accede to them — ^it 
is ridiculous." 

" Poor little man ! he never asks anything- 
out of the way, and he is perfectly obedient and 
loving ; there certainly is no harm done yet.'^ 

" But he is idle — ignorant — " 

*^ Well, he is only a baby ; I suppose he 
will have to be taught some day, but there is 
time enough for that." 

" It is full time now, the boy is five. A» 
to Den., something certainly must be done 
with him. He is seven; he ought to be at 
his lessons this moment. I suppose you will 
send him to school ? " 

" Poor little chap, he does not look very 
fit for it. I suppose he must be taught, but 
I- have not given the matter a thought yet." 

" It is time you did. Better send him to 
school after the holidays.'' 

" He hardly looks fit for school, a fragile 
child like that. Could we not get some one 
to teach him at home ? " 

" Absurd ! My boy is at school. Why 
should he not go ? " 
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" A foolish comparison ! Your boy is a 
fine, strong fellow ; years older. Pretty bull 
in a china shop he would be at home, I 
wonder at you, Olive. He is a boy — this is a 
fragile child of seven.'* 

" My son is not so much older ; he is only 
ten ; but he is a fine fellow," said the piother 
proudly. "He never was a white-faced 
thing like Clare's poor boy." 

" True; and because Clare's child is a 
white faced thing I shall not send him to 
school. There is plenty of time to think of 
his education. I do not see why he and 
Denzy should not learn together. I will 
think about it. Now, really I must be off and 
see what the pair are about." 

** He never linked my boy's name with his 
in that fashion," murmured Mrs. Devereux 
sadly, as her brother left the room. " Why 
is it ? I am sure I have been a most devoted 
sister to him, and Denzil is worth twenty 
white faced creatures like that. I cannot 
imagine how it is that he and his uncle never 
seem to make friends." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A TBEASUEE OF A GOVERNESS. 

The holidays came, and with them Denzil, 
who alternately played with and tormented 
his little cousins ; but, though he tormented, 
on the whole he was fond of them, and they 
delighted in him. He was manly, a little 
wild, somewhat afraid of his uncle, whom ho 
avoided ; proud, and fond of his little cousin ; 
indifferent to the new arrival. 

" Useless little mufE," he jeeringly called 
him to his mother. However, he did not 
really despise Denzil, and, revelling in his own 
abundant life and spirit, was generous enough 
to take care of and protect the delicate boy. 

Mrs. Devereux had often resumed the 
subject of " school " with her brother ; but 
he was deaf to her advice ; always saying : 
" Time enough, education may wait.'* There- 
fore she was somewhat amazed when one 
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day he suddenly opened the question himself 
by abruptly announcing — 

" Father Sinclair says it is time the girl 
should have a governess.'* 

Lord Rendelsholme never spoke of his- 
daughter as his child, and seldom, if ever, 
called her by her name. She was always- 
spoken of as the girl, that child, or, her 
daughter. 

" For once, I agree with him." 

"I have been thinking a governess might 
teach the boys also." 

"That depends. Denzy she might manage, 
but the big boy ought to go to school. He 
is nearly eight years old, and a great dunce 
for his age." 

** Only just seven, my dear," remonstrated 
Lord Rendelsholme. " I cannot send him to 
school. Denzy likes him. I cannot part the 
boys." 

" Of course, if you will not there is an end 
of it; but I hardly approve of the habit of 
educating boys and girls together, it is an 
American craze." 

'' Folly ! Babies ! What does it matter/* 
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" If you like it, that is enough," she said 
in an injured tone. " I suppose you have 
selected the governess ? '' 

This was added ironically. 

" No ; but Father Sinclair has promised to 
provide one." 

"Weill I think you are niad ! Father 
Sinclair selecting a governess for Ben- 
delsholme ! " indignantly exclaimed Mrs. 
Devereux. " Of course he will choose a 
nun, a Jesuit — certainly a Roman Catholic* 
Nice teaching you are providing for your son 
and heir. He will be well grounded in 
Popish tenets," she went on very excitedly^ 
Lord Rendelsholme listening with roused 
astonishment. "What has become of your 
religion ? Where are your principles ? 
Where is your family pride ? I can hardly 
credit what you say. I cannot believe that 
you mean to allow your son to be educated 
as a — a — a — a Papist ! It is incredible* 
From generation to generatioi^ we have been 
Protestants. We have suffered persecution 
for our conscience sake, and been martyrs for 
our religion. Have you forgotten how in the 
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reigns of Mary, James, and Charles our 
ancestors sacrificed their lives, and their 
fortunes for the Protestant cause ? You must 
have taken leave of your senses, become be- 
witched, when you, for a moment, con- 
template such an insane idea. . Lord Rendels- 
holme allowing a priest to select the teacher 
for his son and heir ? Oh, Denzil ! I could 
not have believed it of you, that you could 
so far forget what is right and proper, due to 
the memory of your ancestors, and to your 
own position." 

" Gently, my dear. You quite take away 
my breath. You are overpowering. I never 
thought of it in that light." He sighed 
wearily. " I never recollected Father Sin- 
clair was a priest. We were talking about 
the children — ^he was kindly interested — and 
when their education was mentioned he asked 
me what I was going to do with the boys. I 
said I really did not know, that I wished to 
keep them at home, but did not quite see my 
way; it was so hard to get an efficient 
teacher ; if a governess could teach boys it 
jnight do for the present. Then he said if 
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I commissioned him he would take care to 
provide a good one/' 

" Just like him, insidious ; he thoroughly 
manages you," sneered Mrs. Devereux. 

Lord Bendelsholme looked up astonished. 

"You really are most unjust, and quite 
mistaken. Sinclair never interferes. I was 
complaining of the difficulty of educating 

the children. It was I who suggested the 
governess, not he. He had said it was time 
for the girl to learn — the younger they began 
the better, as the minds were easier impressed. 
He wanted her to go to the convent. / ob- 
jected, and proposed a governess. He yielded 
to my wishes. Then, afterwards, when we 
talked of the boys, I fancied it would be a 
good thing, and save trouble if we could 
get a governess to teach all three. Really, 
Olive, you are most unfair, and the 
prejudice you have taken to poor Sinclair is 
most unfortunate, he is a most unobtrusive, 
unassuming gentleman. I consider it- very 
kind of him to take the trouble for me." 

"Perhaps. But that does not alter the 
fact that I object to. You are allowing a 
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priest to select a teacher for your son. Of 
course we all know what sort of teacher he 
will select." 

" We never named religion. I never 
dreamed of a Roman Catholic governess." 

" You may rest assured he did, and that he- 
means you to have one." 

" Impossible.'* 

" I am perfectly certain he does." 

" Well, then I can easily check mate that. 
I shall tell Sinclair you wish to select the 
governess. There is no difficulty about it." 

" I am not so sure. He will not consent." 

** Not consent. Nonsense ! What can 
you mean ? Of course, my dear, I can do as 
I like in my own house, can have whom I 
please to select my child's governess. You 
see about one, and I will make it all straight 
with Sinclair." 

Mrs. Devereux shook her head and doubted; 
but dropped the argument, and did as her 
brother directed. 

On Father Sinclair's next visit Lord 
Eendelsholme told him Mrs. Devereux pre- 
ferred selecting the governess herseK. The- 
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priest smiled blandly as he heard, and asked 
if she had met with anyone suitable. She 
was in correspondence with several, but it 
was not easy to choose, was the reply. 

After an hour's chat on other matters 
Father Sinclair rose to depart, and as he sai4 
good-bye he expressed a hope that Mrs.« 
Devereux would soon meet with a lady to 
suit her, adding, " Nothing is so difficult. 
Really efficient ladies are very hard to get." 

In a week or two, Mrs. Devereux met with 
a lady who satisfied her, and she was dujy 
installed in the Castle. She seemed very 
clever, lady-like, pleasant and agreeable, a 
great acquisition. Every one was charmed 
with Miss Dalzell; Mrs. Devereux, Lord 
Rendelsholme, and especially the boys. These 
last were perfectly delighted. Miss Dalzell 
knew everything — told lots of stories, adven- 
tures, all sorts of mysterious horrors and 
fairy tales — she was ever ready to amuse and 
play with them, and lessons were no trouble. 

Certainly a most satisfactory governess. 
Lord Rendelsholme's mind was greatly re*^ 
lieved ; he had rather feared rebellion on the 
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part of his little son when first he was put in 
harness, and it was a comfort to find tho 
lessons were considered a pleasure, not a 
pain. 

The boys never tired of praising their 
governess, and the afternoon rides, which they 
constantly took with his lordship, were en- 
livened with histories of her wonderful 
cleverness and extreme good nature. 

Father Sinclair was the only one who dis* 
approved, though even he did not dissent 
from this general panegyric. He thought 
her too clever, too charming ; with the one^ 
terrible disqualification for her position — she 
was a Protestant. 

He remonstrated with Lord Rendelsholme, 
who told him that, at present, the boys' instruc- 
tion was the principal object — the girl was only 
a baby, who could learn nothing. When she 
was old enough, she should have an instruc- 
tress of her own religion; at present the boys 
were the first consideration. 

Lord Rendelsholme was pleased, and Mrs^ 
Devereux very much surprised, when Father 
Sinclair yielded, without making any great 
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fuss to the arrangement, which seemed inevit- 
able. In every other respect, he admitted 
the governess was most admirable, and he 
contented himself with requesting she might 
be desired not to give the little Marie any 
religious instruction whatever — he would see 
to that himself. 

To this there could be no objection, and^ 
for the next few months, everything went on 
smoothly, Miss Dalzell continuing to give 
every satisfaction to her employers. 

Then Father Sinclair appeared to get un- 
easy, and declared Marie could no longer be 
left, with a clear conscience, under Misa 
Dalzell's care. Religion was the true basis 
of all teaching ; it was time the child should 
be carefully instructed in hers. 

Miss Dalzell suited the boys, she could 
not be parted ; to school they were not to 
go. Two governesses would be intolerable; 
there was only one other alternative— the 
convent. Thither, to Mrs. Devereux's great 
disgust. Lord Rendelsholme submitted to his 
little daughter going. 

The little Marie was four years old when 
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she went to the convent. When she was 
gone, the boys' lessons went on as heretofore, 
until each of the little boys reached the re- 
spective ages of seven and nine. 

It was the midsummer holidays, when the 
twelve-year-old Denzil, a fine boy, large, 
strong and manly for his age, received from 
his uncle a birthday present of a beautiful 
little Arab, who was to supersede his old 
pony Taffy, now pronounced too small and 
insignificant for a young gentleman of his 
ambitious views. The new acquisition. Prince 
Charlie, was a handsome grey, a great beauty, 
the pride of his young master's heart, and 
the envy of the two smaller boys. 

It was a pretty picture to see the hand- 
some pair — the spirited little horse and his 
manly rider. They were on perfect terms 
with each other, and Denzil was never tired 
of trying what the little horse could do ; 
taking him round the lawn, jumping him 
hither and thither, and displaying his per- 
fections on every possible opportunity. On 
these occasions his little cousins would follow 
him with admiring eyes, wishing that they 
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were as big as he, and that they possessed 
just, such another steed. Denzy one day in- 
sinuated as much, and declared he would ask 
his papa to get him one at once ; which the 
child did, and to which the indulgent parent 
replied — 

" Yes, my little son, of course, when you 
are big enough you shall have just such 
another.'* 

** But I am big enough now, papa. I know 
I could ride Prince Charlie, he is so gentle, 
so beautiful; and Rogers says I can ride 
very well." 

" So you can, my little son. Only have 
patience, you shall ride Prince Charlie pre- 
sently." 

** But I want to ride him now^ not pre- 
sently," urged the child. 

'* My dear, you must do as I say, have 
patience. Some day, perhaps, if you are 
good, I will see about your riding him." 

Away ran the little fellow, screaming with 
delight. 

" Hurrah I hurrah ! Den., do you know 
what papa says ? That I may ride Prince 
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Charlie presently ! Is that not delightful ?• 
Are you not glad ? " and lie threw his hat 
up in the air with glee. Happy, fearless, 
little man. 

To ride Prince Charlie was a craze of the 
little boy. Day after day he hoped for the 
expected treat, which boastingly he told 
Denzil his father had promised him. Denzil 
used to smile at him ; he was gentle and 
forbearing with the little fellow — very care- 
ful of him, and by no means approved of the- 
idea of mounting the child on the new pur- 
chase, which, though perfectly quiet, waa 
spirited, and quite too much for the small 
child to manage. 

Denzil was not very patient, and one day 
the little fellow teased him with his boastful 
determination that he would ride Prince 
Charlie. 

He answered him jeeringly — laughed at 
him, and indignantly the child flew to his- 
father. 



CHAPTER V. 



"a sonless father." 



Denzt's face was red with passion, as, panting^ 
for breath, and with his heart wildly beating, 
he rushed into his father's room, crying 
vehemently — 

" Papa, papa, did you not promise that I 
should ride Prince Charlie some day ? Be- 
cause I told Denzil so, and he does not be- 
lieve me. He says you could not mean it ; 
that I am a foolish little child — ^too small — 
that I could not ride him. He won't let me ; 
he says he wont." 

The child sobbed convulsively as he hid 
his face in his father s embrace. 

"Hushl little man. What is it? Who 
has troubled you ? " asked his father, as he 
pressed him closely. " Who has vexed my 
Denzy ? " 

" Denzil. He is cross ; he says I must not 
ride Prince Charlie — that I am foolish — that 
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I am small— that I am a baby ! " gasped the 
child. 

" Quietly, quietly, my son. I am afraid 
Denzil is right, that you are a foolish little 
boy. . It is only babies who cry. Listen to 
me, darling. I know you have the courage 
of a lion ; but look at these poor little hands.*' 
He took the child's lovingly in his own. " See 
how tiny they are; Prince Charlie is very 
strong. I doubt if you would be able to hold 
him." 

" But I could. I know I could," insisted 
the child. " Just let me try. You promised 
I should some day ; let me do it now. Denzil 
had no right to say I should not, when I told 
him you said I might. Do let me have one 
turn. I'll be very careful ; just one little 
turn, dear papa. See, there he is on the lawn. 
How quietly he goes; it can't do me any 
harm," coaxed the child, impatiently. 

** I think I made a proviso about your 
being a good boy," smiled his father. " It is 
not good to be impatient." 

" But I am not impatient. I am good ; I 
will be good. Only I don't like Denzil not 
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to believe me. To say I am foolish and small 
— and oh, papa, papa, I do so want to ride 
Prince Chariie. See, see, do just look at 
them ; there they go. How nicely he jumps. 
Oh ! if I was only on his back for once, how 
happy I would be. Please, please, papa, let 
me try. You know I jump Tom Thumb 
every day, and I have ridden Taffy, who is 
as obstinate as a pig. I will not ask to jump 
Prince Chariie, only to canter him round the 
lawn. Do let me. Come and see how nicely 
I can manage him." 

" My dear, you will look a fly on his back* 
Have patience until you are older and a little 
bigger." 

" I am not so very small. You yourself 
say I can stick on like a leech. What harm 
can Prince Charlie do me ? I am not one 
bit afraid. Oh ! papa, dear, darling own 
papa ! just let me have one little turn." 

" You are a most persevering young gentle- 
man," smiled his father, with the grave, sad 
smile he always gave his little son. "My 
son, my little son, I am afraid I am not wise, 
but I cannot bear to refuse you anything you 
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ask. Come, and we will see how Prince 
Charlie goes." 

Father and son went out hand in hand into 
the sunshine. In the shade of the beeches 
they found Rogers, a couple of stablemen, 
and the little Den., all watching with admir- 
ing eyes the handsome little horse and his 
spirited rider, who was gaily careering round 
the lawn and over some hurdles, to his own 
intense satisfaction. It was a pretty sight 
to see. The horse went beautifully, seemed 
very gentle, and he and his rider looked one. 

On pei^ceiving his uncle, Denzil cantered 
up, jumped off, and, throwing his arm over 
the pretty creature's neck, raised his hat from 
his handsome glowing brow, thanking his 
nincle joyously for the beautiful horse, which 
he pronounced perfection. 

" Uncle, I can do anything with him. He 
is perfectly lovely." 

** I am glad you like him, my boy. Is he 
quiet ? " 

"Very." 

" Denzy wants to ride him,", said the father. 

The young cousin looked down doubtfully 
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on the little fellow, whose face was all aglow, 
trembling with excitement and expectant 
pleasure. 

" Poor little man ! He looks as if he did." 
Denzil smiled pleasantly as he spoke; then 
more seriously he turned to his uncle and 
-continued, "lam almost afraid. Surely it 
would not be safe. Denzy is so small and 
Prince Charlie is very fresh." 

" There, small again," burst out Denzy, in 
an injured tone. 

" Hush 1 my boy. Rogers, what do you 
think ? " asked Lord Rendelsholme. 

" Oh ! Rogers, please say I may," entreated 
the child. *^ I will be so careful." 

" Master Devereux is a spirited little horse- 
man, my lord ; wonderful for his age," smiled 
the indulgent Rogers, an old servant who 
loved the children, and could not bear to say 
them nay. " Prince Charlie is very gentle." 
He went over and petted the little horse. 
** The keen edge is off him now. T do not 
think any harm can happen with just one 
little turn." 

" Of course not," cried the child, exul- 
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tantly. *' Oh ! Rogers, I will be very care- 
ful." 

"Are you certain it is safe, Rogers ? "^ 
urged Denzil in an undertone. " I am really 
afraid ; Denzy's legs are very short, and 
Prince Charlie does shy sometimes." 

"There!" cried the child. "You are- 
always saying I am small. What has size to 
do with it ? I can ride very well, if papa 
lets me. You have no right to interfere." 

" No right, Denzy, but the one of being- 
careful of you. Of course, if uncle wishes — "^ 

He looked at his uncle interrogatively^ 
Lord Rendelsholme looked at Rogers. 

" Rogers, if you think it safe, put him up.. 
One little canter just to satisfy him." 

The stirrups were shortened, the curb wa» 
slightly tightened, and the happy child lifted 
into the saddle. 

" Now, be very cautious, my son, and go 
very quietly," were Lord Rendelsholme'a 
words. 

Denzil hung on to the reins, adjusting them 
in the little fellow's hand. His last words 
were — 
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" Be very careful, Denzy. Stick tight, for 
he may shy. Hold on by your eyebrows." 

They all came out from under the beeches 
and stood watching. Down the lawn the 
pretty horse trotted quietly; up again he 
cantered as quietly. 

" There ! did I not know ? I can manage 
him beautifully," shouted the child. " He is 
lovely I " 

" Oh ! Denzy, you look beautiful ! " cried 
little Den. in an ecstasy. 

His father smiled admiringly. Denzil 
approvingly patted the horse's neck. He did 
seem a very gentle creature. 

" Now, my son, you have had your canter. 
You had better dismount." 

" Oh ! papa, please let me ride to the door. 
It is only a little way." 

His father nodded. Away the little fellow 
trotted, and they all moved on. They all 
moved on under the bright summer sun. 
Den. walked by Lord Rendelsholme's side; 
Denzil hurried on in front, anxious to regain 
possession of his valued horse. Rogers and 
the grooms brought up the rear. 

VOL. I. ct 
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Every eye was admiring the manly little 
fellow who trotted on so gaily in front of 
them. 

There was a cloudless sky. Birds were 
singing in the gentle air ; insects humming. 
All Nature was rejoicing in the happy per- 
fection which smiling showers and glorious 
sunshine had contributed to produce. Lord 
Rendelsholme sauntered along enjoying the 
beauty of the scene. The child turned and 
rode back more than once. Each time he 
looked happier and more confident, in himself 
and the little horse. So confident, that any 
fears his father may have had as to his wisdom 
in allowing the child to mount Prince Charlie 
were laid at rest, and he smiled indulgently 
on little Denzy as he gleefully rode to and fro. 

Suddenly a pheasant rose, whirring away 
from under Prince Charlie's feet. With 
a toss of his pretty head, the horse stopped 
short, swerved shortly round, and was off at a 
gallop. 

Poor little Denzy ! His short legs had no 
grip. He was shaken out of his saddle, but 
he held on manfully, and tried to regain his 
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seat. Vain effort I He clung to the reins . 
the spirited animal grew more and more ex- 
cited, tossing and retossing his head, going 
every moment faster and faster. Wasp, the 
boy's own pet terrier, joined in the race, 
barking and jumping, delighted at the fun. 

Denzil Devereux was nearest his cousin. 
He was fleet of foot, and rushed forward to 
catch the little horse, who was making 
straight for the wide ha-ha that divided the 
lawn from the pretty garden beneath the 
library windows. 

Every eye had been watching the child f 
now every foot started in pursuit, in the vain 
hope of overtaking the runaway — overtaking 
and stopping him ere he reached and jumped 
the ha-ha. 

Poor Lord Rendelsholme ! His heart 
almost stood still, his white lips gasped, and 
his shaking limbs refused to carry him as he 
tried to run, and staggered blindly forward. 

Little Den., with quivering lips and wide- 
open, frightened eyes ran by his side, clinging 
to his coat-tails. 

The servants dashed ahead, but nobody 
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had a chance ; not even the active schoolboy^ 
who strained every nerve, and who was much 
the nearest, could possibly overtake the fleet 
little horse, who was now at the top of hi& 
speed, having been put on his mettle by the 
barking dog ; he seemed literally flying. Fast, 
fast, very fast he neared the big gripe, so big 
that in a cooler moment he would have hesi- 
tated, or refused to take it. Now, with a 
wild toss of his head, he flew the eighteen feet 
with a bound that sent poor little Denzy flying 
far in front of him. 

^ The child had been very brave — he had not 
uttered a single cry ; now he lay still where 
he had faHen. In two minutes his panting^ 
cousin knelt beside him ; in two more Denzil 
rose with the child in his arms and went 
swiftly into the Castle. A few more seconds,, 
and the rest arrived breathless. 

On a velvet couch lay the child, with a 
white face, and great drops of blood slowly 
oozing from an ugly wound on his head. 

His cousin, with a face nearly as ghastly, 
leaned over him as the father staggered in, 
gasping— 
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*' My boy 1 My boy ! Where is he ? " 

Denzil stood up, and murmured sadly — 

" Here, uncle. Poor Denzy ! I am so 
sorry." 

" Oh, my Grod ! " exclaimed Lord Ren* 
•delsholme, as his eyes fell on the_ still little 
figure. 

Then he covered his face with his hands 
and sunk down on his knees, kneeling, com- 
pletely overcome, by the side of his child, as 
five years ago he had knelt by the side of his 
dying wife. 

Little Den. stood by his side, sobbing 
piteously. The elder boy turned away and 
drew his hand across his eyes. Then with 
choking voice he urged — 

" Uncle, uncle, don't. The little chap may 
not be so bad ; perhaps it is only the cut on 
his head. Rogers must go for the doctor. I 
am sure, quite sure, he is not — dead.'* 

There was deep awe in the young voice as 
lie uttered the last word, which Rogers had 
not waited to hear. He was already mounted 
-on Prince Charlie, half way across the lawn, 
liding for the doctor and for life. 
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An hour and more they hung round the 
couch; the child never moved. All the 
household, with hushed breath, stood outside 
the door, fearfully waiting. The father and 
the aunt sat one on either side, watching the 
still little figure, while the two boys looked 
eagerly from the window, waiting the coming 
of the doctor. 

The very tick of the clock on the mantel- 
piece sounded awful in the weary, oppressive 
stillness of that dread waiting. 

At last the doctor came. 

He looked at the child, examined him care- 
fully ; the little figure lay unconscious of all 
the manipulations. 

Dr. Bells grew very grave as he tenderly 
lifted the child and laid him back upon the 
bed. 

" There are no bones broken," he said, and 
yet he looked sad and solemn. 

Not a word was spoken as he bandaged 
the cut head, • clipping away all the pretty 
crisp bright hair, in which the father used 
to delight because it was so like the dead 
mother's. 
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Then again he gently raised the lids of the 
closed eyes, round which each moment the 
deep circles grew darker and daiter. He felt 
the pulse — ^the heart ; then with a grave face 
turned to the window. The father s eyes 
followed him with the fearful question his 
tongue was afraid to ask. Mrs. Devereux 
followed the doctor ; Denzil, with a scared 
white face, followed her. There the doctor 
answered their mute questioning with a 
grieved shake of the head. 

Little Den. stood sadly by the bed, now 
gazing on his uncle, now on his loved little 
companion, who looked so strangely white 
and still, with mingled fear and wonder in 
his soft brown eyes. Presently he stretched 
out his hand to stroke the little limp one 
that lay outside the coverlet. It was chill 
and unnatural in its feel — he started when 
he touched it ; and his uncle prisoned his 
warm little hand in his own trembling fingers, 
murmuring hoarsely — 

" Don't, don't. You must not touch him." 

In a frightened whisper Den. asked — 

" Why ? " 
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He was awe-struqk; he did not quite 
know at what. No one had said anything, 
and he only knew Denzy had fallen off the 
pretty horse, and lay there unlike himself, 
white and still. 

" My boy I My boy ! My own little son. 
Oh ! Den., Den., I fear I have killed him," 
wailed the unhappy father, whispering in a 
suppressed agony in the boy*s ear. " I am 
so afraid — so afraid. To think that /, I 
who loved him so dearly, should have done 
this." 

"Poor uncle!" whispered the child, in 
return. " You did nothing ; you were good 
to him ; you only let him ride. The angels 
ought to have taken care of him ; Miss Dal- 
zell says they love little boys. They would 
not let God kill him ; I am sure he is not 
dead. Uncle, he was very good ; you don't 
know how good. Poor Denzy said all his 
prayers every day, he never forgot ; he was 
a much better boy than I, and the saints and 
the angels love the boys that remember to 
pray to them." 

" Hush ! my dear, you must not talk. We 
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mnst not disturb Denzy/' said his uncle, as 
he put his arm round the boy and drew him 
<3lose to him. " We must watch and wait ; 
perhaps God will not take him trom us." 

Hour after hour the father kept his anxious 
watch, and the little nephew kept the sad vigil 
with him. 

The doctor never left the room, and used 
every remedy he could think of, ineffectually. 
Do what he would, Denzy did noi rouse from 
his deathly stupor; and every hour the 
purple rims darkened beneath the closed eyes, 
the little face grew more white and pinched, 
And the poor little lips more blue. 

Mrs. Devereux moved to and fro with a 
pained, set face, and DeDzU came in and out, 
restless and unhappy ; he was very sorry for 
his little cousin. The wretched father never 
spoke. He sat on, dazed, waiting. Now 
and again he pressed the little boy resting on 
his knees closer to him, appreciating the 
loving sympathy of the little white face and 
mournful brown eyes that looked from him 
to the still figure on the bed, and never 
aittered a sound. 
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The hours stole away unmarked till the 
shades of night closed round them; the 
father and the little cousin never moved from 
their post, as they watched by the bedside of 
the little child they so fondly loved. 

Anxiously Mrs. Devereux entreated her 
brother to take some refreshment. 

" My dear, you must ; you are quite ex- 
hausted ; he will not miss you for a little 
moment." 

Lord Rendelsholme sadly shook his head ; 
he wanted nothing but to sit by his son. ^ 

" Den. must come at[all events," continued 
she, attempting to lift the boy from his uncle's 
knee. 

Den. clung to his uncle and raised his white 
face beseechingly to his ; his uncle pressed 
him close and murmured — 

"Please don't; leave us. We cannot 
eat." 

" But, my dears, what is the use ? You 
will both be ill. Pray, pray, take some- 
thing." 

There were tears in her handsome eyes as 
she urged. 
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But Lord Rendelsholme shook his head> 
and pressed little Den. close to his breast. 
She had to desist j but looked at them from 
time to time, uneasily. 

Presently she brought something and held 
it to her brother's lips. He motioned her 
away ; then she whispered, entreatingly — 

" To please me, dear." 

Mechanically he drank it. After warda 
she brought Den. some, which he obediently 
took. 

So the anxious hours of the night wore on, 
and no change was visible in the little white 
figure on the bed. The broken-hearted 
father and the little cousin were almost as 
still as he ; they never moved. The others 
came and went ; stole softly to the bedside, 
looked at the child, then went sadly away. 
Each hour the child's face grew more unreal, 
more unlike himself, the rosy, happy, bright 
little Denzy, more like an angd face from the 
other world. 

At last. At sunrise he awoke. 

The blue eyes opened wide, and lool^ed up 
wonderingly ; beautiful eyes they were, blue 
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and joyous at ordinary time, brilliant, 
sapphires now, flooded with the light of 
coming glory. 

"Papa, my own papa, forgive me. It 
was all my own fault. I will never tease 
you again," broke from the little loving 
lips. 

" Forgive you, my son, my own little son, 
of course I do ; only you need no forgive- 
ness from me. It was I who was wrong ; I 
ought to have been wiser, God help me. 
But I thank God that I hear your dear voice 
again." 

He stooped over and kissed him. 

"Hushl" said the doctor, advancing. 
** No talking ; he must be kept quiet." 

He bent anxiously over the little child, and 
when he looked up again his face was very 
sad and awe-struck. 

Denzy looked at the doctor entreatingly. 
The doctor had known him all his short life, 
and loved the little fellow dearly. A look of 
sympathetic understanding passed between 
them as the doctor asked — 

** What is it, Denzy?'' 
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" Please, I mitst talk to papa/* whispered 
the child. 

** Gently then, dear ; do as you will.'* 

There were tears in the old doctor's eyes as 
he turned away. 

The child then turned to his father. 

" Papa, say Grod bless me before I go. I 
like to hear you say that ; you always say it 
when I am good, and I will never be naughty 
any more. God is going to take me to Him- 
self — ^and — and — * ' 

Here the little voice grew weak and 
dreamy. He paused, and looked fixedly at 
little Den., who was looking wistfully at 
him. 

** Den.," he continued, " dear Den., be a 
little son to my papa ; he will want a son, 
and you know you want a papa. My papa 
will have no son soon, for the angels are 
coming for me. Kiss me, papa. Den., kiss 
me. 

They did as he asked ; the father two or 
three times wildly; the little cousin with 
lips that trembled fearfully. 

Then the brilliant eyes caught sight of 
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Mrs. Devereux and Denzil. He smiled 
sweetly as he faintly whispered — 

" Good-night, Aunt Olive. Good-night, 
Denzil ; thank you for letting me ride Prince 
Charlie. Oh ! oh 1 how dark it is ! Doctor, 
doctor, what is it ?" 

The little fellow sprang upward in the bed, 
crying wildly, " Papa, papa, my own papa," 
then he fell back, with foam on his lips, 
violently convulsed. 

Lord Rendelsholme stooped and took his 
little son in his arms, arms that trembled so 
he could hardly hold him. The doctor gently 
relieved him of his burden apd laid the child 
back on the bed. 

The fair face worked fearfully; the fea- 
tures grew distorted, the limbs writhed 
hideously to and fro. It was a pitiful sight. 
The father wrung his hands in anguish, and 
great drops of agony stood upon his brow. 
Little Den. stood by his uncle's side, his 
slight frame quivering with the big sobs that 
he smothered down, as his eyes, full of dread 
horror, watched the struggles of his poor 
little cousin. 
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Mrs. Devereux, with streaming eyes, 
looked helplessly on. Her son, Denzil, 
stood with a white, sad face, by her side. 
Xobody could help him, poor child. 

The doctor moved round the better to 
control the paroxysms. As he did so his eyes 
fell pityingly on poor Den. He muttered — 

" Somebody take the little fellow away ; 
this is no place for him. He'll be ill directly. 
He loved his little cousin, and this is more 
pain to him than it is to the poor little 
fiufferer." 

" Come, Den. ; come away," whispered his 
aunt. 

He could not speak, but shook his head 
and clung to his uncle. 

Denzil stooped down and whispered — 

" Den., dear, let me take you." 

" No, no, no,'* sobbed the boy ; " please 
don't ; I cannot leave poor Denzy." 

" Let him alone," whispered Lord Rendels- 
holme. 

Still the horrible struggle on the bed con- 
tinued. The fair face was all discoloured 
now, the rounded limbs distorted, and the 
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poor disfigured sufEerer no longer resembled 
little Denzj. 

It was a strange, an awful sight to see the 
poor convulsed child. The little watcher 
gazed with horrified, fascinated eyes; his 
sobs ceased; each moment his own white 
face grew more rigid, transfixed, till at last 
he fell, half fainting, on the floor, moaning 
helplessly-— 

" Oh ! Denzy, Denzy, my own dear 
Denzy ! " 

** There ! I told you how it would be," 
growled the doctor, *^ that child will have a 
fit if he stays here ; carry him away — ^arry 
him away at once/' 

Denzil stooped down. 

" Leave him to me," said Lord Rendels- 
holme, lifting the boy in his arms and carry- 
ing him out. 

Den. clasped his arms convulsively round 
his uncle's neck and* sobbed piteously. Lord 
Rendelsholme laid him gently on the couch 
in the library. 

" Lie there, my boy, and lie still, I will 
come to you as soon as I can." 
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Den. clung to him, tried to detain him, but 
he disengaged himself whispering — 

" I must go. Denzj may want me. It 
will not be for long. Oh ! child, child, do 
not keep me from my son." 

The boy turned his face to the wall and 
lay quite still ; as his uncle left him. Miss 
Dalzell and nurse Fraser came in, both the 
women wept as they tried to comfort him. 
After one feeble remonstrance of " Please 
don't, don't talk to me at all," he took 
no heed, and let them say and do as they 
liked. They could do little but weep over 
him. 

Lord Rendelsholme quickly returned to the ' 
room where his little son lay — lay now stark 
and still, with the calm of death upon his 
brow. The little spirit had taken flight ; 
gone to be with the angels ; and the poor 
little body was no longer distorted with un- 
sightly contortions and ugly discolourations, 
but lay still, clothed with the awful pallor of 
death. Very beautiful, and very noble the 
child looked. His father staggered as he saw 
him ; hoarsely he whispered — 

VOIi. I. H 
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" Is it all over ?" 

" Yes," replied the doctor. " Thank God 
he is at rest, dear little fellow ; he has gone 
to be with the angels he was so fond of." 

" God help me," groaned the father, " and 
I have no son." 

He lay back helplessly in his chair. Mrs. 
Devereux was weeping bitterly. 

Denzil fidgetted nervously, choking back 
the tears he would not let fall. 

At last good Doctor Bell roused himself to 
speak. 

" Come, my lord, come, we had better all 
leave this. We can do nothing more for him, 
poor little soul. Where is the other boy ? he 
will be ill next if we do not look after him.'* 

" Yes, poor Den., let me tell him,'' gasped 
Lord Rendelsholme, " we don't want any- 
body." 

He left the room feeling his way like a 
blind man. Very feeble, old and tottering he 
looked as he sunk on the couch beside his 
nephew. The two frightened women huddled 
out of the room as they caught sight of his 
haggard, stricken face. And there, holding 
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the boy to his heart he told Den. that Denzy 
had gone to the angels. 

Here his sister presently found him. Both 
3nan and boy looked white and still, utterly 
worn out ; they were very tractable and 
patient in their grief — stunned, not violent ; 
and when the doctor ordered Den. to bed 
his uncle lifted him and carried him to his 
room ; from henceforward Den. was to occupy 
his dead son's place in his heart. Then 
quietly he went off to his own room and lay 
down. 

Once, hand in hand the uncle and nephew 
went to look at the little cherub as he lay in 
his coffin. 

How beautiful he looked. 

On his satin pillows, with soft lace all 
around, lay the little white figure. He had 
been lovely in life. He was far, far, more 
lovely in death. Pure as a lily, with the 
smile of an angel on lips and brow. His feet 
were covered in clusters of fair white roses» 
two lovely lilies were crossed upon his breast. 
It was a pretty picture, never to be forgotten* 
The peace, the perfect rest of the little face 
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was a pleasant memory to have of the 
mourned dead» pleasanter far than the trying 
death-bed seene. Den. was glad to see him 
like this, and his uncle was glad he had 
brought him. 

Again, hand in hand, the two followed the 
little coffin to the lonely grave. As the crowd 
separated respectfully to let the chief mourner 
regain his carriage after the funeral service,, 
they were surprised to see Lord Rendels- 
holme's hair was snow-white ; and he was 
only five and thirty. 

He had been a broken-hearted widower ; 
he was now a crushed despairing father, who 
had not only lost his only son, but also a 
mourning father who feared that by his own 
weak indulgence he had helped to kill his only 
son. 



CHAPTER VI. 



UNCLE AND NEPHEWS. 



The days that followed the death of Lord 
Rendelsholme's little son were sad and weary 
days, days that lengthened into weeks little 
less sad ; even when months had elapsed the 
grief seemed scarcely abated ; the void in the 
life of the bereaved father scarcely closed over. 

In was no uncommon sight to see the grief- 
stricken man moping silently along, hand in 
hand with the pale child whose wistful brown 
^yes were almost as full of sorrow as his 
own. 

The child's loving eyes scanning anxiously 
the bent figure by his side, as his innocent 
tongue wagged continuously in hopes of com- 
forting or diverting the thoughts of his uncle. 
But, vain was the hope — the child's com- 
panion seemed never to heed or hear. Ho 
seemed dead to life's interests and pleasures ; 
to follow mechanically in a listlessly fashion 
wheresoever the child led. Instinctively 
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they stuck together, invisible cords of un- 
spoken sympathy bound them ; the child's 
companionship was the one solace that 
seemed to mitif^ate the dark gloom of 
Lord Rendelsholme's life. And little Den. ?- 
His only object seemed to be watching his 
ancle. Talking to his uncle, though that 
uncle seemed never to hear, to be deaf to all 
his confidences and entreaties, he still con- 
tinued to make him the recipient of all his 
griefs, his fears, his hopes, and wishes. 

Dear Den., he never wearied, never grew 
disheartened. His heart overflowed with pity 
and sympathy, and all the energy of his loving 
nature was devoted to the task of cheering 
and taking care of his uncle, fulfilling Denzy's 
charge. 

His earnestness was very affecting — after 
several attempts, disappointed, the brown eyes 
would grow humid and turn away from the* 
sad dark ones that looked blankly over his 
head, searching vainly for the bright little 
face that had vanished from his side for ever.. 

Then lovingly Den.'s hand would stroke 
the thin one that rested in his, or he would. 
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press his cheek caressingly against his uncle's 
arm, as we sometimes see a faithful spaniel 
do, giving sympathy and asking notice. 

Sometimes the boy almost lost heart. His 
voice would sink and quiver as he despair- 
ingly entreated — 

" Uncle dear ! Please talk to me. I am 
so lonely, so sad without Denzy. He asked 
you to be fond of me." 

No response, unless a quiver of the lips 
might count as such. 

Then the boy would continue plaintively — 

"Uncle, do you know if Denzy is look- 
ing down on us, for I think he is ? He will be 
sorry to see you look like this, very sorry in- 
deed ; that is if angels can be sorry, for I am 
sure he is an angel now. I have asked the 
saints and the Holy Mother to make him one, 
and I am sure they have heard me. I am so 
glad to think that he is happy up there. Are 
not you ? And, do you know, I pray for 
you, too ; ask the saints to comfort you, and 
to make me a good boy, so that I may help 
you — not to forget Denzy, but to be able to do 
without him." 
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A pause. Then a fresh attempt on the 
boy's part to attract the attention of his 
uncle — 

" Do you think we will ever be able to 
forget Denzy ? I do not think I can. I try 
so to be like him, and to do all he asked me. 
I want to be good like him, for he was a good 
boy always. Uncle, do you think I will ever 
be as good a boy as Denzy was ? Do you 
know, Miss Dalzell says he was the most 
docile and the most obedient child she ever 
knew ; that she is sure he is blessed by the 
Virgin, for you know he never forgot to say 
his prayers — I often do, I am so careless. Do 
you know, it is very odd, I do not recollect 
my own mamma teaching me to pray to the 
Virgin; but Miss Dalzell says she is sure she 
did, only I was so young that I forget. I 
suppose she must have done so, for I know 
she was very good. I wish you would tell 
me about mamma. Was she not very good 
and very beautiful ? " 

Another painful pause . 
'Then a fresh effort, a more personal query 
this time— 
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" Uncle, do you pray to the Virgin, or do 
jou forget ? " 

Silence. 

The child begins again, confidential advice 
this time— 

** Do you know that she is full of loving 
pity, and if you ask her to help you she is 
sure to do it ? Pray, uncle, ask her to make 
you less unhappy." 

So the child would ramble on disjointedly 
— sometimes incoherently — in the hope of 
attracting his uncle. He never tired of his 
self-imposed duty, though the uncle hardly 
-ever responded, or took any notice of his 
babble; indeed. Lord Rendelsholme never 
heard a single word. 

At length the winter came ; very bleak 
and cold it was. One day Lord Rendelsholme 
-caught a chill. From this he grew so weak 
and ill that he was obliged to keep his bed. 

Little Den. was terribly troubled. He 
spent the whol^ day alone in the library. 
As the evening closed in, and the wintry 
blast howled down the wide chimney and 
shrieked eerily past the windows, the poor 
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child shivered and left the wide window seat, 
where, with a book on his knee, he had sat 
curled for an hour or more. He threw him- 
self full length on the hearth-rug, where soon 
the early twilight shrouded him as he watched 
the phantom soldiers and fairy figures that 
formed themselves in the smouldering fire. 
Presently, with face downwards on his crossed 
arms, the lonely boy fell asleep. When he 
awoke, all was shrouded in gloom ; one tiny 
spark only, like a fiery eye, stared at him from 
the black grate. 

Wearily he rose up, stole to the door, 
opened it and went out. The long hall 
was lone and still, not lighted, for the master 
was in bed, and these precincts were sacred to- 
his use. 

The boy stood and listened, hesitating. He 
looked up the passage, then down. Not a 
soul to be seen. He crept to the end of the 
passage, to the private stairs which led to his 
uncle's room. Up there he went step by 
step, the throbbing of his heart keeping time 
with his footsteps. He stole to the door ; 
here the upper gallery and the great hall were 
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one blaze of light. Again he listened anxiously. 
AH was still. 

Gentlj and very slowly he opened the room 
door, on tiptoe he went in, closed the door 
softly, then paused and looked wonderingly 
about. 

He was trespassing on unknown ground^ 
and fearful accordingly. It was a spacious 
chamber, dimly lit, and for a moment or two 
he could not distinguish any object. Then he 
perceived the bed, and breathlessly ap- 
proached it. There on the white pillow 
lay the white hair and worn face of his 
loved uncle. 

The sad dark eyes were closed. Silently 
the child stood and gazed ; then a little quick 
half gasp, half* sob escaped him. 

Swiftly the dark eyes opened and rested on 
the little figure standing so still, with eager 
eyes fixed on him. They looked at each other 
for a moment ; then a hollow voice from the 
bed asked — 

"Den., my boy, where were you all day? 
Why did you not come before ? I wanted you; 
oome here." 
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Shyly the boy approached. Then, em- 
boldened by the yearning eyes fixed on him, 
he raised himself on the bed, and, stooping 
down, whispered — 

" Oh 1 uncle, if I had only known ! I 
wanted you, too ; it has been a terrible day 
without you." 

" Poor child. You missed me ? " 

" Yes, dreadfully." 

The black eyes so worn and grave looked 
earnestly at the anxious white face, out of 
which the loving brown eyes peered so enquir- 
ingly into his. Then Lord Rendelsholme 
questioned — 

" If you wanted me, why did you not come 
before ? I expected you." 

"Did you?'- joyously. "If I had only 
known, but I was afraid — " 

" Afraid ! Afraid of what ? " 

" Afraid you might not like — I thought 
perhaps — ^you know I was never here before 
— only — only Denzy — " 

At the last words the child's voice sank, 
became almost inaudible. 

" Yes, Denzy, my little son — my dear little 
son ; I understand." 
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Then Lord Rendelsholme turned his face 
away. 

In the dusky light his nephew could 
not see how he looked, but he felt his uncle 
held his hands tightly, so he sat perfectly 
quiet, contented and happy, for he felt his 
uncle loved him, and was not vexed at his 
coming. 

Presently, without looking round. Lord 
Rendelsholme spoke again — 

" Den., would you like to sleep here, as he 
used to do ?" 

" Oh ! uncle, yes; I should like it so much.'* 

There was ecstasy in the thought. The 
child felt now indeed things were to be as 
Denzy had said ; he was to be as a son to his 
uncle. 

" You would really like it ? '* 
Yes, certainly.'* 

Then you shall. Ring the bell, and I will 
tell Jukes." 

The boy obeyed. Happy boy ! his uncle 
at last cared for him — loved him ! 

In silent wonder, Jukes took his lordship's 
orders, and with decorous promptitude had 
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them carried out. Den.'s bed was placed in 
the very corner that little Denzy's had so 
long occupied, and there Den. slept that 
night and many a long night after. 

Lord Rendelsholme was not dangerously ill, 
but he was ailing considerably, and it was 
some little time before he felt able to leave 
his bed. During these days of weary inert- 
ness, his little nephew was his constant com- 
panion. Den.' 8 favourite seat was the foot of 
his uncle's bed, where he perched, with his 
leg tucked under him, and chatted continu- 
ously — Denzy, Denzy, Denzy his one absorb- 
ing theme. He did not talk of him as a dead 
child, but as a happy being, a glorified spirit, 
transformed into an angel, favoured of the 
saints and beloved by the Virgin. 

** Don't you think he must look very 
beautiful — ^handsomer and happier than when 
he was here, for I do ? He looked splendid 
when he rode Prince Charlie, so proud and 
happy, till he fell. I am so glad he cannot 
fall from where he is now. I pray every 
day that he may be kept safe. And, do you 
know, I have promised our Lady of St. 
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Severes the guinea which I know you will 
give me on my birth-day to take care of him. 
She loves little children, and takes care of 
them in heaven always — Miss Dalzell told me 
so. Isn't it nice ? I love to think no harm 
-can ever happen Denzy now. Uncle, do you 
hear ? Isn't it good of our Lady ? " 

It was at the close of this speech, that 
Mrs. Devereux, who had silently entered 
the room and overheard, wonderingly ex- 
claimed — 

" Child ! what are you talking about ? Our 
Lady of St. Severes ! dear, dear ! Deazil do 
you hear ? How can you let him talk such 
nonsense, worse than nonsense — I call it 
wicked folly ? Are you listening to him ? " 

" Scarcely," replied Lord Rendelsholme, 
languidly. " I hear his voice, and like the 
sound of it. We understand each other per- 
fectly. Den. is accustomed to my absent 
ways ; he talks and I go on thinking. We 
are perfectly comfortable, leave us at peace." 
Then he turned and looked at the boy, who 
was rather scared at his aunt's impetuous 
words. Lord Rendelsholme smiled faintly as 
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he saw the white little face, then corrected 
his speech. *• I, at least, am perfectly com- 
fortable, but Den., poor boy, looks rather 
moped. It is hardly fair to keep him here 
all day. Den., my boy, take a race out of 
doors ; have a game of play with your cousin. 
It must be dull for you to be always with a 
sick man." 

" I am not dull, uncle, I like beiog with 
you ; please do not send me away." 

" Pooh ! nonsense ! run at once child, when 
you are bid," testily interposed Mrs.. 
Devereux. 

" Don't be cross to him, Olive ; he is very 
good, very considerate for me. He thinks I 
will miss him ; but I can spare you for an 
hour — run Den." 

" You really wish me to go ? ? questioned 
Den. ** Because, if you don't I would much 
rather stay with you. It is very lonely out- 
side ; but I will do exactly what you like." 

** G-o then. I wish you to go because it is 
good for you ; you must have fresh air to 
bring some colour to those white cheeks • 
You need not go away far unless you like." 
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Away went Den. As lie closed the door 
after him, Mrs. Devereux indignantly ex- 
claimed — 

" You are utterly ruining that child. He 
is growing terribly self-sufficient ; thinks he 
is indispensable to you. It is quite ridiculous 
the way you always keep him with you, as if 
a silly child like that could be company or 
comfort to you. What absurd silly stuff he 
does talk. I wonder you do not stop him." 

" To tell you the truth I never hear what 
he says — I never listen." 

" It is time you did listen. He is always 
chattering about saints and angels. And 
now he was informing you that he had pro* 
mised a guinea to our Lady of St. Severer 
for taking care of Denzy in heaven." 

Mrs. Devereux was very angry, and spoke 
caustically. Her brother did not seem ta 
heed, so she went on — 

" I wonder very much where he gets such 
ideas. Wherever they come from, it is high 
time they should be put a stop to. He is quite 
old enough to understand right from wrong: 
BOW. Will you speak to him about it?'* 

VOL. I. I 
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" About what ? I never know what he 
says. The only word I ever heed is Denzy ; 
he is for ever talking of my poor boy/' 

" I do think you have lost your senses," 
retorted the lady. " Attend to me for a few- 
seconds, and I will repeat some samples of 
the silly, wicked blasphemy — '* 

" Olive ! '* indignantly exclaimed her 
brother, "you forget yourself; be careful 
what you say." 

" I am careful, and I repeat it-^blasphemy. 
What else can I call twaddle such as this ? 
Paying a saint to keep your son safe in 
heaven ! Praying to saints ! praying to the 
Virgin. Hour after hour, and day after day 
the child talks like this and you never stop 
him — ^never contradict him." 

" My dear, you astonish me, I can scarcely 
believe you." 

"It is unfortunatjely true. True, every 
word of it." 

"Poor little Den. Poor little boy; he 
misses his little playfellow nearly as much 
:as I do my darling son. He makes himself 
iappy talking of him, and thinking of him ia 
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teaven. It is a pleasing fancy, and does him 
no harm. No, I won't bother the child. 
Leave him alone, he is very good and very 
quiet.* ' 

" Very good and very quiet ! " — sarcas- 
tically — " Very silly and very wicked, say I. 
I really do not know what is come to you. 
What has become of your religion ? You 
think it is no harm having that boy filling 
his head and his heart with ridiculous super- 
stitions. No harm for him to talk of and 
believe in the powers of our Lady of St. 
Severes, whoever she may be ! It really is 
too sad. I suppose your precious friend. 
Father Sinclair, is at the bottom of all this ? 
Have you allowed him to teach the boy, or 
has he done it without your leave ? " 

" Nonsense, Olive ! Sinclair never inter- 
feres ; he does not trouble his head about 
the child. Do not let your ideas run away 
with you," 

" I think all yours have run away from 
you,** retorted the lady. " You never seem 
to see or understand what is going on under 
your very eyes. I tell you Den. is in a fair 
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way to become a Roman Catholic ; he has all 
their ideas, wherever he got them. He is- 
highlj imaginative, just the one to be im- 
pressed and charmed with their services,, 
their miracles and mysteries. And you do 
not notice ; in fact, you rather encourage him.. 
Three times this last month, to my know- 
ledge, you sent him to the convent to sea 
Marie. When he goes there, how d\) you 
know what they say to him? There, or else- 
where, he has been taught their superstitions^ 
I own I suspect Father Sinclair ; he is so — 
so Jesuitical. I never can trust him." 

" You are fanciful. I assure you, Sinclair 
hardly notices the boy. As far as I have 
heard, Den. always quotes Miss Dalzell as 
his authority on all subjects theological and 
otherwise. If any one is to blame it must 
be her ; she was your selection, and is per- 
fectly orthodox, I have no doubt. If you re- 
member, Sinclair objected to her as being +^^00 
out-spoken a Protestant." 

" True. I recollect perfectly. Saints I *' 
" Phoo ! phoo ! do not trouble your head,, 
do not take it to heart ; no doubt, as you 
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say. Den. is imaginative, sensitive and super- 
stitious by nature. This great trouble has 
fostered these weaknesses. His thoughts are 
fall of death, and heaven and Denzj — na- 
turally, he consoles himself thinking of the 
-darling amongst the angels. There is nothing 
seriously wrong about it. If you have any 
doubts as to his being properly instructed, 
speak to Miss Dalzell, she is the responsible 
party ; it is her business to teach him prayers 
and Bible, and all that sort of thing. Please 
do not come to me worrying about it." 

** I really do not know what to say ; you 
liave become so utterly indifferent — ^as bad as 
an infidel,'* ejaculated Mrs. Devereux, in dis- 
may. " You do not seem to care for the 
souls, the eternal welfare of the children, one 
bit ; it is dis^aceful ! First you give your 
daughter to the priests, and now you are 
shutting your eyes while they steal this boy. 
It is enough to make our ancestors turn in 
their graves. I cannot understand your 
apathy." She shook her head sadly. " * As 
you bend the twig so it will grow.' There 
is no doubt the child has imbibed their 
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notions. He will be a full-blown pervert be- 
fore we know where we are." 

" Not he ! He is no more a Roman 
Catholic than I am, only an innocent, imagi- 
native child. However, next time he talks of 
these saints and angels, if I remember, I will 
ask him what he means. I can't do any more,. ' 
can I?" 

" Send him to school." 

" No. You talk to Miss Dalzell ; tell her 
to teach him properly, to make him a staunch 
upholder of our family faith. It would 
be too bad if poor Clare's child was the first 
to change his colours; she was always a red- 
hot Protestant." 

" If it is all imagination, as you appear to 
think, school is the best cure ; he will have 
no time for silly dreams when associating 
with other boys." 

"I cannot send Den. to school; I could 
not do without him," murmured Lord Ren- 
delsholme, utterly tired of the argument, 
which seemed to have run in a circle, ending 
where it begun. 

" If you keep him at home any longer he 
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will be a fool. He is a dunce and a babj 
as it is," severely asserted Mrs. Devereux. 
You really are very weak/' she continued, 
bestowing all your time and attention on 
that silly, insignificant child. Why do you 
not talk to Denzil; make a companion of 
him, he might be some interest to you, clever 
and amusing as he is," insinuated the proud 
mother. 

" Yes, he is a fine fellow, clever boy ; but 
too full of life and energy for me. Olive, my 
dear, you do not understand. I am a broken- 
down, unhappy man; he is an impulsive, 
high-spirited boy. I should bore him, and he 
would jar upon me. There is no possible 
sympathy between premature old age and 
effervescent youth. Den. is different; he 
perfectly understands me — I am used to him. 
He is still young ; there is time enough for 
him to go to school ; leave me and my little 
comforter in peace." 

Baffled, Mrs. Devereux had to yield. She 
was jealous, hurt, and disappointed. Jealous, 
because Den. was preferred to her son. Hurt, 
because Djn. and his uncle seemed all in all 
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to each other. She and her son were on 
sufferance, not necessities to Lord Rendels- 
holme. Disappointed, because possession of 
Kendelsholme was the one dream of her 
existence. 

She had been her father's eldest child; 
and, but for that father's second marriage, 
and the birth of Lord Rendelsholme, would 
have been owner of the large estates. Since 
little Den.'s death she had fondly hoped her 
son would inherit his uncle's wealth — would 
succeed to Rendelsholme. 

But this little pale, foolish boy came be- 
tween. She grew uneasy, she feared, and 
she almost disliked her only sister's orphaned 
child. 

Denzil himself — a careless, thoughtless 
boy — enjoyed the present and left the future 
to take care of itself. He was virtually the 
eldest son of the house, and enjoyed privi- 
leges as such. He, though only a boy, shot 
and rode to his heart's content. His uncle 
freely supplied him with money, and he had 
no want or wish ungratified ; in his secret 
heart he rather rejoiced that he enjoyed all 
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tliese " cakes and ales " without the infliction 
of his uncle's society. 

He was not a bad-hearted boy, and he 
was sorry for his uncle. But that uncle's 
«ad face was a damper upon his enjoyment ; 
therefore he avoided it, and was glad that 
little Den. did all the moping for him. He 
was not the least jealous, and rather fond 
of his little cousin, whose sad, quiet ways 
drew pity, not scorn, from his big, careless 
heart. 



CHAPTER VIL 

SCHOOL. 

Den.'s school days were not so far ofE as his 
aunt imagined, when, jealous and baffled, she 
had to yield to her brother's determination of 
keeping the lad still with him. No doubt it 
was very much wiser the boy should go to 
school. A man aged with sorrow and mor- 
bid with grief is by no means the most 
judicious companion or guide for a sensitive, 
imaginative, affectionate child. 

Faithful to the promise he had made to his 
sister, Lord Rendelsbolme at last roused 
himself and listened to Den. And as he took 
heed. to what he heard, the veil of indiifer- 
ence was quickly cast aside, and prompt 
measures taken to eradicate the mischief that 
had taken root in the boy's mind. 

Lord Rendelsholme was very much aston- 
ished and somewhat shocked at the fanciful 
superstitions revealed by the boy's prattle. . 
He was so completely take a by surprise that- 
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he at once burst forth into a violent denun- 
ciation and sweeping condemnation of tha 
child's theories, pouring out his words with 
such volubility that Den. stared at him in 
puzzled amazement. The child had said the 
same things hundreds of times before. Never 
until now had his uncle objected or contra- 
dicted him. 

Why, why, oh ! why did he with such 
ruthless hand destroy the pretty, delusive 
soap bubbles that the boy took such delight 
in, and on which he was spending his inno- 
cent breath blowin^g them heavenwards ? 

This was how the bubbles burst. 

Den., according to his habit, was having a 
monologue, which ran after this fashion — 

" Uncle, are not miracles nice ? I wish we 
had a miracle now. I want Denzy back — I 
am so lonely without him. You know our 
Lady of St. Severes can work miracles if she 
likes. Perhaps if you asked her very much 
she would lend him back to us for a little 
while. She has lots of little boys, and we 
had only Denzy ; she might spare him to us- 
Oh ! I wish — I wish I had him back." 
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Here Den. heaved a big sigh. 

As usual, Lord Rendelsholme's thoughts 
were far away, in dreamland with his dead. 
The boy's unorthodox sentiments fell on 
deaf ears; consequently passed unrebuked. 
Again, entreatingly, the little lad began — 

" Uncle, I do so wish you would answer 
me this once. Do you think our Lady could 
send Denzy back ? " 

He still babbled to deaf ears ; his uncle 
made no response. 

Den. looked at him wistfully and sighed. 
Again he resumed — 

" I wonder is it right to wish to have Denzy 
back again, or am I only a selfish boy ? Per- 
haps he is happier up there. Do you think he 
is, uncle, or do you think he misses us as we 
miss him ? He was such a dear, bright little 
fellow; so joyous, so happy, so good. I am 
dreadfully lonely without him. I don't care 
to play at all now — I don't think I ever shall 
again. I only like to think of Denzy — I 
am always thinking of him. Are you? I 
wonder if it is quite true what Miss Dalzell 
fiays, that he was so young and good and 
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beautiful the Holy Mother has taken him 
straight up to Heaven, that she is taking 
care of him there, and that he is very 
happy. She says the Blessed Virgin is very 
fond of all good little boys." 

" The Tjcho^ my dear ? What are you 
talking about ? " exclaimed Lord Rendels- 
holme, inquisitorially, at last aroused. 

" I am talking about Denzy," replied 
Den., thoroughly delighted at the impression 
he had made and the evidently awakened 
interest in his uncle's voice. " I am telling 
you that the Blessed Virgin is taking great 
care of him ; she is fond of all good boys ; 
therefore, she must be fond of Denzy. I 
pray to her every day to make me a good 
boy like him, and I ask her to keep him 
safe always and make him very happy,'* 
ran glibly ofE the boy's tongue, proud of 
having at last attracted his uncle's atten- 
tion. 

*^ Stop, stop ! This is monstrous, silly, 
ridiculous ! StufE ! I had no idea you were 
such a baby. You really are old enough to 
know that you are talking nonsense I Rank 
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heresy ! Praying to the Virgin — saints — 
a^ngels ! Folly ! Worse than folly — wicked," 
volubly enunciated Lord Eendelsholme, the 
words coming quick, sharp and unsteady, 
like the uncertain fire of a squad of recruits 
when they first attempt a volley. The effort 
is tremendous, astoundingly serious, but the 
effect is weak. 

Den. listened astonished. Then, with wide 
open, wondering eyes fixed on his uncle's ex- 
cited face, he gasped — 

'* Folly ! wicked ! Oh ! uncle, you cannot 
mean it. I pray to them every day — several 
times a day since dear Denzy died.'* 

There were tears in the child's eyes ; he 
looked puzzled and frightened, so evidently 
agitated that his uncle calmed his own ex- 
citement ere he again spoke. Then he an- 
swered kindly — 

" My poor little man ! I am sorry to de- 
stroy your illusions, pleasant fancy dreams I 
thought them, dreams of our Denzy in 
heaven. But when you talk of praying, it 
is time you were told that prayers of that 
nature are utter waste of breath. Pray who 
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put the idea into your head ? It cannot be 
the spontaneous growth of your own brain. 
Who told you to pray to the Virgin ? " 

" Miss Dalzell said it was a good thing to 
do ; that the saints like to help us ; that the 
Holy Mother always hears little children, and 
that the Holy Jesus " — ^here the boy bowed 
his head and crossed himself^" always does 
what she wishes," answered the little fellow, 
reverently. Then he went on, with a wail of 
sorrow vibrating through the words that 
was very touching — " I have been so lonely 
and sad, wanted comfort so much, and you 
know, uncle, T am not good enough to go to 
Jesus " — again the bowed head and the sign 
of the cross — ** sol am glad the Virgin and 
the saints are there to help me ! " 

** My poor child ! My poor child ! '* 
groaned his uncle, **I am so sorry. It is a 
terrible pity to waste so much earnest piety 
on such utter folly. Listen to me, Den., and 
try to understand. Saints are only sinners 
saved. When on earth they were only men 
^nd boys, just like you and I. They could 
not save or help themselves, no more than 
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you or I can. They had to be washed in the- 
Saviour's blood, just as we must be, and 
were saved as you and I will be, by believing^ 
on Him. They were helpless to save them- 
selves, equally helpless to save us. As for 
the Virgin, she was a blessed woman, 
favoured of Grod; but she, too, is only ar 
saved sinner. Her blessed Son was obedient 
to her in all earthly things ; but He never 
permitted her to interfere with His heavenly 
attributes. Vain, indeed, is her help» 
Prayers to the Virgin are like seed thrown 
to the wind ; they bring forth no fruit." 

Here Lord Eendelsholme paused and 
sighed thoughtfully ; never since Denzy's 
death had he made so lengthy a speech* 

Den.'s eyes were fixed with open-eyed 
surprise and some sorrow on his uncle, who 
drew him close, and put his arm round him 
kindly ere he spoke again. 

After a slight pause. Lord Eendelsholme 
abruptly changed the subject by asking the 
startled child a question — 

" You believe I love vou, Den. ? '* 

** I know you do, dear uncle," murmured 
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the boj, lowly, as he pressed closer to his 
uncle's side. 

" Well, then, when I tell you to come to me 
for what you want, you come." 

" Yes, of course." 

"Why do you not send your aunt, Jukes, 
or Miss Dalzell ? " 

" Why, I never thought you would like me 
to do so." 

"No, more I should; but perhaps you 
are afraid to ask me for some of the things you 
want." 

" Sometimes I think you may not like to 
give me what I want," whispered Den. 

" Well, do you ask your aunt to intercede 
for you then ? Do you ask her to help you to 
get what you want ? " 

" No ! " cried Den., indignantly. " I know 
you love me better than she does ; you would 
do more for me than she could. Besides, I 
think you would prefer my coming to you 
direct — be more likely to give me what I 
wanted if I asked you personally for it." 

" Exactly.'* 

" But you know I never would be so silly 

VOL. I. K 
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as to ask any one to intercede for me with 
you, uncle, for I know you love me best, and 
are my best friend." 

" Right, my boy. I have told you I love 
you. You believe me ? '' 

" You have proved you love me, uncle. I 
cannot doubt it.'' 

" And you come to me for what you want, 
knowing I will give it ? " 

" Yes, always," 

" You are quite right. I have told you to 
come — you come. You know I will give you 
what you wish. You believe, trust and obey 
me. It is right for a child to believe,, trust 
and obey their earthly parent. But, ah ! my 
dear, it is a thousand times more needful that 
children should believe, trust and obey their 
Heavenly Father. You know Jesus has left 
us orders to ask what we will of Him, and 
He will give it. Don't you think He would 
like to be obeyed ? He has not told us to 
send messages by saints, angels or the Virgin ; 
or told us He will hear them on our behalf. 
Den., you must never make those useless 
prayers again. For the future, go straight 
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to the Fountain Head. Ask Jesus for what 
you want; He will hear you, little child 
though you may be, and grant your desire 
just as readily as the petition of the greatest 
saint that ever lived. Do you understand ? " 

" Yes, uncle." 

The words came low and sad. 

"My dear, you are a brave open-hearted 
l^oy to me; be equally Qpen-hearted and 
courageous with God. No more cowardly 
sneaking with your prayers ; no more shelter- 
ing under the wretched protection of saints. 
Oo straight to the God who loves you ; He 
will hear and protect you, my boy." 

Lord Rendelsholme relapsed into silence — 
a thoughtful silence ; and the boy, resting 
against his knee, patient as usual, but silent, 
tried to gather himself together, and un- 
tangle the subject matter of his uncle's dis- 
course. 

Den. had wondered so at his uncle's flow 
of words, that in astonishment at their num- 
ber he had lost much of their matter and 
point. But sufl&cient had reached his brain 
to make him understand his uncle's disap- 
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proval of the saints and angels, those dear 
companions and friends of his whom he loved 
in his heart of hearts. Lord Rendels holme's 
words had ruthlessly shaken the pretty fabric 
of devotional love that had been growing in 
the boy's heart, giving the lonely, imaginative 
child mnch comfort and pleasure. Den. was 
grieved that his uncle forbade him to pray to 
the saints, angels and the Virgin whom he sa 
dearly loved and firmly believed in. More- 
over, he did not comprehend his uncle ; the 
whole tone of the lengthy oration had been so 
foreign to the usual sBsthetical phase of re- 
ligion that had hitherto been infused into the 
boy's mind, that it sounded High Dutch in 
his unaccustomed ears ; he did not in the 
least comprehend its drift. But one thing he 
fully understood, he was no longer to address 
his prayers after his accustomed habit. His 
uncle had ordered him not to do so. Obe- 
dience was the predominate feature of the 
child's character ; so with a sigh he promised 
to obey. 

But no one ever guessed how bitter a pang 
this obedience cost him, or what a sorrowf ul. 
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lonely, sad little heart tlie disappointed, 
sensitive child carried about with him for 
many a long day after. 

Lord Rendelsholme's mind having once 
been roused to grasp the enormity of Den.^s 
unorthodox views, he determined to listen 
and take heed to the boy's confidences. 
Much horrified and greatly astonished he was 
at the heterodox theories the boy's talk un- 
folded. Consequently he roused himself. 

Many and pleasant were the talks that 
ensued between uncle and nephew, as the 
boy's guileless tongue confirmed the sus- 
picions aroused in the uncle's mind, and ere 
long Lord Rendelsholme was convinced that 
the governess was in fault. If not a traitor to 
her trust, she was, at least, unfitted for the 
charge confided to her. So Miss Dalzell was 
dismissed from the Castle, and, finally, took 
refuge in the convent where little Marie was 
being educated. 

Thus it came to pass that, after Easter, 
Den. was taken to school. Poor Den. 1 his 
heart sank very low, his face grew very 
white, and his sensitive lips trembled when 
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he said good-bye to his uncle, and felt he 
was launched on the wide world — alone. 

It was with an equally heavy heart, and 
as lonely a feel, that Lord Rendelsholme 
walked away and left the lad to make his own 
way in the great public school. 

The best and biggest school in England,, 
where, out of all the seething turmoil of 
boyish absurdities, boyish weaknesses and 
wickednesses, the best that is in a lad is 
brought to the front, and true gentlemen are 
turned out. 

The public school was a queer whirl of 
sensations and experiences to the shy sensi- 
tive child thus suddenly cut adrift from home 
ties, and sent to sink or swim amid his con- 
temporary bipeds. 

Fortunately, his cousin Denzil took him 
under his wing, threw the cloak of his popu- 
larity over the " new boy," and shielded him 
from some of the unpleasant " experiences " of 
schoolboys' apprenticeship. 

Denzil Devereux, at this date, was a daring, 
high-spirited boy, wonderfully popular with 
his schoolmates, many of whom thought 
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hiin a very fine fellow indeed. He was off- 
hand , careless, generous — perhaps a little too 
ostentatious in his generosity. He boasted 
of having the best of everything — not being 
able to live without it ; but, if he boasted, he 
was also lavish in sharing and lending all he 
possessed. The best whips, the choicest rods, 
the truest balanced bats in the school were 
his, and at the service of his schoolfellows. 
He was irreverently familiar when talking to 
his school-mates of his uncle. He did not 
hesitate to describe him as **a rum old 
bird," at the same time assuring them he 
was by no means a " bad card," quite the 
contrary, he was no end of a good uncle — 

" correct form," and all the rest of it. 

* 

"He pays my debts like a trump; lets mo 
do exactly as I like. I can make myself at 
home at Rendelsholme, I tell you, and that's 
something worth — it's an awfully jolly place. 
I say, Fortescue, does your L. T. (irreverent 
method of designating parents and guardians 
locum ienens for their sons and heirs) treat 
you in as handsome a manner ? " 

Here Fortescue made a wry face, and the 
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rest of the boj audience laughed, for it was 
well known Portescue pater was a stingy old 
martinet who kept his son short of cash, and 
very much on his P's and Q's. 

" Never mind, old boy, I am sorry I spoke," 
carelessly apologised Denzil, continuing 
kindly, "Very few fellows have my luck. 
You and I are chums— what's mine is yours. 
As long as there is a shot in the locker, it 
does not much matter where it comes from, 
eh, old man ? " 

Portescue reddiened. 

The young braggart rattled on with care- 
less good humour. 

" By-the-way, Schoales, I almost forgot — 
I have got you something you want." 

"Me! What is it?" cried young Lord 
Schoales. 

" Bull terrier — prize dog." 

" How awfully jolly ! You are a trump," 
fervently enunciated his lordship. 

" Come and see him." 

Lord Schoales nodded, and the whole fry 
chorused — 

" May I come ? " 
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" And I ? " 

So, trooping after Denzil, the lads would 
follow, Lord Schoales questioning as he 
went. 

" But, I say, where did you get hitn ? " 

*** Had a fellow on the look out these six 
inonths. I wanted to get a real good one." 

" Well ? '' 

" Brutus is A 1, never fear. The courage 
of a lion, and only four pounds weight.** 

**That sounds well. But he must have 
cost a pot of money." 

** Never you mind that. If Brutus suits, 
he is yours. You said you wanted one for 
Lady Anne.*' 

" Yes, but — but, I say, I cannot take a 
valuable dog like that." 

" Nonsense ! Why not ? I only got him 
because you wanted one for Lady Anne. 
Take him if you like him. What does it 
matter about a dog?" 

Brutus met with universal admiration, and 
presently Lord Schoales walked off with him 
under his arm. Twenty guineas given to 
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Inm as thoughtlessly as if it had onlj cost 
half-a-crown. 

Ah, those days ! those happy,* careless 
school days.. Bright pictures to look back 
upon. For Denzil Devereux they were the 
happiest, the brightest, the best days of his 
life. He is not yet a slave to his passions, 
he is only flirting with temptations that have 
not yet mastered him. Self has not absorbed 
him. Remorse has not visited him, taken 
possession of his soul and become his tor- 
ment. As yet the world is all before him, 
fair, smiling and beckoning him on. The 
vile canker of self-indulgence has not yet 
rusted or disfigured the fine steel of his 
mind. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PATHKE AND DAUGHTER — MOTHER AND SOX. 

■ 

The next few years fled quickly away — school 
days generally do run with winged heels — 
small boys in round jackets quickly change 
their pupa state for the toga viriLis. The 
Devereuxs followed this general rule. 

Denzil scrambled through his school days^ 
and enjoyed his holidays, as it behoved a 
young man of his pretensions to do. la 
their respective seasons he shot, hunted, 
fished, and otherwise amused himself at 
Kendelsholme, or on visits to his young com- 
panions, with all of whom he was a welcome 
guest. He was full of exuberant life; 
passionately fond of field sports. Ere he 
was fourteen his uncle had given him a hand- 
some hunter to spare poor Prince Charlie. 
The next season one hunter did not satisfy 
the aspiring Nimrod, therefore the young 
gentleman chose and appropriated a hand- 
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some colt to his own use. No one hindered 
him. They all smiled at his precocious man- 
liness, were pleased to see him well mounted, 
and proud when they heard of his keeping a 
foremost place in the hunting field. All his 
wants were supplied ; all his whims gratified 
without a demur — what wonder then that he 
unthinkingly took all that he cared to have. 

At nineteen he entered the army. Very 
brave, handsome, and all that was best he 
looked to his proud mother's eyes as he 
stood before her for the first time dressed in 
uniform. His uncle smiled as he admired 
him, and Den. looked pleased and proud — 
they were all proud of the dashing young 
-soldier. 

'' Grood-bye, old man. Don't let the gay 
world make you quite forget the old folk at 
home," laughed Den., as he wrung his hand 
at parting. 

" All right, Confessor ! " laughed he back. 

^' I'm not likely to forget the goose that lays 

the golden eggs ! But I beg pardon, don't 

look so awfully shocked. I know it is a 

> to say that of uncle. You know 
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exactly what I mean — of course I will be a 
pattern — onlj my unfortunate tongae has a 
knack of saying just what it ought not, at 
the most inopportune times. Hang it 1 don't 
look so solemn and so proper. I'll be all 
right, never fear." 

" I hope so. You are so awfully thought- 
less in what you say ; one hopes you will h& 
more careful what you do,'* smiled Den.^ 
doubtfully. 

" Cautious as a judge — bye, bye, old 
fellow." 

With which promise on his lips Denzil 
Devereux went out and took his first leap 
into life without rudder or compass to guide- 
him except his own unbridled will. Full of 
strong life, full of headstrong energy, full of 
unknown desires, and uncurbed passions, he 
went out with no shield to protect him from 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Alas ! poor Denzil, many another has gone 
before ; as gay, as young, as bright, as full 
of hope, and as full of fair promise, has 
jumped ofE as thoughtlessly from the plank 
of home ties; to be buffeted and swamped 
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by the shore breakers — laved by the foul 
surf of dissipation, sin and folly, that laps 
up and washes insidiously the very door steps 
of our homes. 

Alas ; how many a promising young life is 
wrecked in those shore billows and never 
sees the great ocean of life at all. A few 
bufEet the billows manfully, swim strongly 
over their foaming crests into the calm, grand 
ocean beyond, while many, alas ! very many 
struggle — struggle — struggle •— are sucked 
under, and reach calmer water at last with 
half the life knocked out of them ; with scars 
and wounds that maim and mark them till 
their dying day. Again, others, a very large 
number indeed, are thrown, maimed, 
wretched, almost lifeless, back on the door 
step they have but just left, to be a burden 
for ever ; to lie there like a dead log, shorn 
of all that made life fair and beautiful, and 
pleasant ; battered, torn, disfigured, in- 
delibly marked by the treacherous, dazzling, 
powerful sins, as the weak swimmer is by 
the beautiful, bright, ruthless waves of the 

'^d ocean. 
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The great ocean of life is very beautiful to 
contemplate — exquisite as we see it from the 
safe shore. But how treacherous, dangerous, 
destructive to the unwary and ignorant. 
How many fair young lives have been 
swamped at the outset, wrecked in its un- 
fathomable abysses, or hopelessly crippled, 
because the swimmers were reckless, fool- 
hardy, or foolishly afraid, the great judgment 
day alone can tell ? How will it be with 
Denzil Devereux ? He is just " taking ofE," 
and there we must leave him for the present. 
His " header " at the first dive is sure to be 
a pleasant one, for the swimmer is strong, 
and the water of life very bright and dazzling 
as it leaps sparkling to meet him. 

Two years more and Den. is ready for his 
plunge. He is a tall, fair, elegant lad, with 
soft brown eyes beaming out from an earnest 
face. He looks effeminate ; but there is a 
strong reserve force of steadfast endurance 
lying at rest behind the fragile appearance. 
He is clever, earnest, assthetical in tastes. 
Never, since his childish castles in the air 
were ruthlessly destroyed by his uncle, has 
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he prayed to saints, angels, or Holy Virgin — 
but he still venerates those childish memories, 
and has an innate reverence for all that is- 
good, pure, and holy, and remembers his^ 
childish worship as something above super- 
stitious folly. His is a high-strung nature,, 
like a stringed instrument it vibrates to every 
touch. Kesponding tunefully to all thinga 
beautiful, be they in art, or still more ex- 
quisite nature. He is a lad of deep sympathy 
— ^^sympathy which expands and goes out mosfc 
towards the uncle who has been as a father 
to him ever since he reached English ground ; 
but which radiates in all directions, going 
farthest, and trying hardest to meet those 
whose needs are greatest, and claims smallest 
upon his benevolence. 

In his early school days Den. had been 
such a gentle, loving, thoughtful boy that 
his school-mates had flocked to him for com- 
fort in their miseries, and advice in their 
troubles ; hence the sobriquet of *' Confessor ** 
which they laughingly gave him, and which 
had been by no means a misnomer or proved 
•*ure. 
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For, no matter what the scrape the young- 
sters managed to get into, they sooner or 
later came and " fessed " to Den. Devereux, 
from whom they always were sure of receiv- 
ing the kindest advice. Somehow his 
penitents in general followed his ^dvice in 
the way of repentance and restitution, and 
generally planary absolution was accorded as 
a sequence of his " confessional." 

Thus with schoolmates and schoolmasters 
he had won and always held a high place. 
But now his pleasant school days were ended, 
and it behoved him to make choice of his 
road in life. His uncle would gladly have 
kept him, and circumstances would have- 
sanctioned his remaining at home at RendelS'- 
holme ; but he was no idle butterfly to 
flutter in the sun of prosperity, and sip idlet 
sweets from every flower. No, rather a 
soaring eagle, he would try the strength of 
his pinions, conscious of their latent power. 
He could not tftay caged ; he must be up and 
doing. 

His feelings drew him towards the Church.., 
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A noble calling — the grandest in the world, 
he said, " cure of men's souls.'* 

But his uncle demurred, hesitated — there 
had never been a Devereux in the Church — 
he did not like clerks, he said — 

" We gave martyrs plenty for our faith, 
my boy, but never a parson. No Den., you 
must not ; I should not like it for you. Be 
a soldier." 

Den. was doubtful. His uncle urged — 

" We Devereuxs are always soldiers. Your 
father was a brave one; a Christian man, 
too. Stick to the red cloth, my boy ; you 
cannot do better than follow in your father's 
footsteps." 

Den. yielded. He was by no means certain 
that he was fully fitted for the other and 
higher vocation. He doubted his power to 
win souls, and the sanctity of his own spirit, 
and further consoled himself with the 
thought, "It little matters what my pro- 
fession is, I can be a Christian and do good 
wherever I am. In the army as well as the 
Church there is a wild field — there are many 
barrack rooms where a *word in season' 
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will be as much needed as in the most God- 
forgotten parish in the kingdom. I will 
follow my father's footsteps, serve God and 
my country together." Thus he resolved. 

And so it came to pass, that, three years 
later Den. Devereux, still guided by his high 
and noble aspirations, was busy doing his 
work in the trenches before Sebastopol. 
Dear Den., many a sad heartache that siege 
cost the lonely uncle who anxiously watched 
for war news at home, waiting by the fire-side 
at E-endelsholme. News came that told the 
boy lived, and was doing his duty gallantly. 

Poor Lord Bendelsholme ! He was proud 
of the boy, proud of the laurels he was 
winning, though his poor lonely heart longed 
to have him home again — wearied for him. 
He could not wish him other than he was. 
The strain of anxiety about his beloved 
nephew told seriously on Lord Bendels- 
holme' s health ; he grew weak and feeble, 
and lived more alone every day. 

Father Sinclair, who had been absent some 
years on a mission, returned about this time» 
and naturally renewed his intimacy at the 
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Gastle. Indeed, he was almost the only per- 
son Lord Rendelsholme cared to see ; as, of 
mutual accord, their talks generally reverted 
to the early days of their acquaintance — ta 
Lady Rendelsholme — and from her the priest 
sometimes diverged to her daughter, who, all 
these years, had been educating in the con- 
vent, where now. Father Sinclair hinted, she 
was anxious to take the veil, to consecrate 
her life to Grod. 

Lord Kendelsholme listened. He listened, 
also, while Father Sinclair enquired what 
fortune he would bestow upon his child ; she 
could not come a dowerless bride to the 
Church, he said. Still Lord Rendelsholme 
only listened ; he answered nothing. 

Next Father Sinclair suggested the girl 
should come home for a time. It was fitting 
she should come out into the world and see 
it, before she quitted it for ever. 

Continued silence on the part of Lord 
Rendelsholme ; he made no sign as to his in- 
tentions or wishes about the girl, and the 
priest retired, foiled. 

4. few days after this last suggestion, 
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however, Mrs. Devereux was astounded by 
Tier brother announcing that his daughter 
was coming home. Marie coming home I 
The child who had not been at Bendels- 
holme for nearly fifteen years 1 Strange 
though it was, it was true. Her father 
ordered her rooms to be ready; Father 
■Sinclair was to bring her on the following 
Monday. 

It was with a curious feeling Lord Ren- 
4elsholme awaited the arrival of his daughter 
— the daughter whom he had only seen half 
a dozen times all these years, and not at all 
for the last four. 

It was late in the day when she arrived. 
Father Sinclair led her direct to her father's 
library. Lord Rendelsholme started when 
he saw his child ; his face grew ghastly, and 
his voice shook as he greeted her. 

" My Marie ! My poor child, my little 
one," he gasped, as he took both her hands, 
drew her towards him and kissed her gently 
on the forehead. 

He was quite overcome. And she ? 

She stood before him trembling ; a beauti- 
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ful, delicate, fairy-like child, in her plain 
brown convent dress. The very image of 
her mother, as he had first seen her in the 
very same conventional habit. 

No snowdrop could be fairer or more 
elegant. There were the mother's deep blue 
eyes — eyes so exquisitely transparent in their 
sweet purity, that love got lost in their 
sapphire depths. There was the same 
fair delicate skin, through which the blue 
veins wandered, and where the delicate rose- 
tint rose and fell as she palpitated in timid 
confusion ; the same ruby lips quivering, the 
same rippling golden hair, that would not be 
kept within conventional bounds, but that 
waved like a halo of glory as it lay coiled 
round her shapely, aristocratic head, which 
was poised with delicate, tender grace on her 
slender throat. The willowy, graceful figure 
small but perfect ; the delicate little hands,, 
that trembled in his, all reminded the father 
of the mother who his faithful heart still 
mourned ; it was as if time stood still, as if 
all those sad years had been a dream, and his 
one love stood again before him in all her 
youth and beauty. 
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Lord Rendelsholme gazed at his daughter 
long and silently, with eyes that had a 
yearning pity, and deep-seated misery in 
them. 

Father Sinclair smiled benignly as he 
watched his lordship's emotion, and the girl 
trembled where she stood. 

Father Sinclair thought the fair convent 
flower could bear any amount of scrutiny ; 
the more Lord Eendelsholme looked, the 
more he would see to admire and love in his 
daughter. Patience would be rewarded at 
last ; she would be her father's heiress, and 
the long-coveted Rendelsholme wealth would 
become the property of the Church. Father 
Sinclair breathed a soft sigh of satisfaction 
as these thoughts flashed through his mind, 
and with great content he left the child to 
win her way into her father's heart. 

Marie proved as good as she was beautiful- 
Every day she grew more precious in the 
eyes of her father ; he clung to her in piti- 
able weakness. 

Father Sinclair came and went, and smiled 
contented as he saw the impression the child 
made and the influence she gained, and that. 
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eaoh day Lord Bendelsholme grew feebler, 
drew nearer the end of his weary life. 

At first Mrs. Devereux was jealous of her 
niece's influence, vexed at this new hindrance 
between her and her soul's desire — Rendels- 
holme. Day by day, with lynx eye, she 
watched the increasing affection of Lord 
Rendelsholme for the girl ; and then a new 
idea took possession of her brain. Denzil 
should marry his cousin, and thus secure the 
coveted inheritance. 

The more she thought over the project the 
more Mrs. Devereux felt pleased with this 
new idea. It was evident Lord Rendels- 
holme would never again consent to his 
daughter being imured in a convent; that 
he would make her his heiress the aunt did 
not doubt. And, as each day the sweet love- 
liness of the girl's character disclosed itself, 
the more fixed grew the anxious mother's 
desire that her beloved son should win and 
wear the sweet fair blossom — lovely, loveable 
Marie for his wife. 

If he saw her he could not but love her. 
And, no time must be lost; for, if Den. re- 
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turned, doubtless Lord Rendelsholme would 
exert his influence to unite his lovely daugh- 
ter to his favourite nephew. 

Thereupon the mother wrote entreatingly 
to her son. He answered her with idle 
banter. Laughed at her anxieties, and reck- 
lessly asserted that ** all her geese were 
•swans ! '* — ^he hated bread-and-butter misses, 
-abhorred " sweet innocents," detested 
heavenly-tempered inanities, was better 
employed elsewhere, and, moreover, had no 
taste for "simple convent flowers" — dis- 
guised Jezebels. 

A second time the mother wrote, entreating 
her son to listen to reason, declaring Marie 
was an angel, as good as she was beautiful ; 
that there was no doubt she would be her 
father's heiress, and that he must secure 
Eendelsholme. 

Yielding to this entreaty, he came ; but 
laughed at the notion of marriage, made 
light of all his mother's fears, ridiculed her 
arguments, and jeered at her idea of the pro- 
perty being left to the " little nun " — pretty 
little wax-work, he called her. 
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When he arrived he was very gay, full of 
jubilant spirit, but, as usual, headstrong and 
obstinate. He would go his own way ; he- 
could not be tempted to " go in for the little 
nun." 

His mother was in despair ; her powers of 
persuasion were impotent to move his ob- 
stinacy. Say what she would, he continued 
to refuse to see with her eyes, or obey her 
entreaties. However, though he insisted in 
his refusal to marry his cousin, he remained 
on at Rendelsholme. 

At last his le^ve was up. Ere he left, his 
mother implored him to accede to her 
wishes. 

Angrily and flatly he refused. Irritable 
and moody, he sarcastically jibed at his 
mother's anxiety, and laughed to scorn her 
suggestions. 

" She is no wife for me, this pretty charm- 
ing little nun. My dear mother, you do not 
know what you are talking about. Do let 
me alone* Marriage ! No, thank you ; not 
if I know it." 

" But, my dear, you must marry some day. 
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You ought to marry her, and I cannot think 
why you object. Where wiU you find a 
sweeter wife ? She is exquisitely pretty, very 
loyable, and oh I Denzil, I am fully convinced 
your uncle will leave her Bendelsholme. You 
can have no dislike to Marie, and, my son, if 
you have any other fancy, any other foolish 
engagement, surely, surely it ought to give 
place to a necessity like this. You know I 
have your welfare at heart ; you must not 
throw Rendelsholme away for a silly whim." 
She went over and put her hand on his 
shoulder. " My own dear son ! have sense — 
listen to me. If your fancy has been taken 
elsewhere, think better of it, pause ere it is 
too late. Marry your cousin, and secure — 
Rendelsholme.'' 

Her voice fell at the last word. She was 
sorely tried by her son's unaccountablo^ 
folly, deeply grieved by his pig-headed ob» 
stinacy. 

His face was very stern and black as he^ 
replied — 

" Mother, you don't know what you are^ 
asking. Damn Bendelsholme I " 
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" Denzil ! hush ! I am shocked at you, my 
son. What can you mean ? " 

" I mean — I won't marry Marie. I cannot 
do it. Don't urge me. I wish to heaven I 
had never seen this cursed house, never 
thought of it as home ; for, for I cannot 
bear to think I may have to live without it." 

He groaned as he turned away. 

*' But you must not live without it I " cried 
his mother. " It will kill me if it goes else- 
where. I'll have patience — I'll wait. You 
will see you must marry Marie. Why you do 
not wish to do so now I cannot think. She 
is a girl any man might be proud to claim as 
his wife. Oh ! my darling, think better of it. 
Remember all that depends on your decision." 

There was terrible emphasis concentrated 
in his low answer — 

'* I would be a cursed rogue, a blackguard 
of the deepest die, if I took her for Rendels- 
holme. Mother, do not try me too far, tempt 
me beyond what I can bear. Indeed, indeed 
1 find it very hard to lose — Rendelsholme ; 
but I would hate myself if I did this thing, 
and I want to be an honest man if 1 can." 
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He sighed wearily when he finished. 

" Honest ! As if I would want you to be 
anything else. There can be nothing dis- 
honest in your marrying your cousin. I hate 
ridiculous, high-flown nonsense about matter* 
of -fact. What could be more, suitable in 
every one's eyes than you marrying . your 
uncle's daughter ? If you must be so fas- 
tidious, put Rendelsholme out of the question, 
and only think what a charming wife Marie 
will make — so gentle, sweet and loving." 

" Gentle, sweet and loving I " echoed he, 
with a sneer. " A perfect angel, but much 
too charming a wife for me. Don't talk 
any more about it, mother ; it only drives me 
mad." 

" You are most unaccountable ! I am sure 
I do not know what you can want," sighed 
his mother, as she desisted. 

For the few days that remained of his 
visit, Denzil still persistently refused to marry 
his cousin, and his conduct considerably 
puzzled his mother ; for she constantly de- 
tected him anxiously watching Marie, some- 
limes with a downcast, furtive glance, like a 
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frightened animal shying and wincing from 
the hand that has hurt him. At other times, 
regarding her with a masterful, admiring eye 
that gave hopeful promise for the dear wish 
of his mother's heart. 

Marie, sweet, unconscious, innocent child, 
liked her cousin, and did her best to soothe 
and amuse the irritable young man. For, 
alas I the hitherto gay, careless Denzil was 
fast merging into a sullen, morose being, 
apparently utterly careless of his future, 
thoughtless of all but his own present amuse- 
ment. 

A few days after Denzil' s departure, sad 
news arrived at the Castle. 

Denzil Howard Devereux's name was 
amongst the list of " killed " in the trenches. 
Bitter was the grief at this intelligence, 
solemn the mourning. It fell a crushing 
blow on poor Lord Rendelsholme. 

He had loved the lad dearly, and been so 
proud of the brave young soldier. It was 
sad to think that the child who had been the 
prop of his blasted youth was cut ofE before 
him — cut off in the flower of his youth — in 
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the opening of his rich, promising manhood. 
The blow proved the death-wound of the 
loving uncle. Ere ten days had elapsed he 
sighed his weary life away — sighed his weary 
life away in spite of the tender, loving, assi- 
duous care of his fair young daughter, who 
never left his side, and on whose breast his 
white head lay pillowed as he closed his 
wearied eyes and went gently to his much- 
needed rest. 

Dead I 

Aye dead I How sad and still the great 
empty Castle felt as they mourned the re- 
gretted dead. One lay in state in the lordly 
Castle, who had rusted his poor life out ; the 
other lay, they knew not where. He had 
worked gallantly, amidst cold, hunger and 
nakedness ; fought valiantly where war and 
bloodshed were his daily portion. Finally he 
had sold his life dearly, and with every drop 
of his precious life-blood had earned fame. 
He had lived a true soldier, and died a hero. 
So they thought, and the women wept for the 
dear dead. 

Captain Devereux, now Lord Bendels* 
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holme, of course returned for his uncle's- 
funeral. Through all her real sorrow at that 
mournful time, an under-note of joy rang in 
his mother's heart as she welcomed her son, 
welcomed the new lord, and saw — how he- 
looked at his cousin — the poor child who, 
bereft of her lately-found father, was weepings 
her lonply little heart away. There was hope* 
What a handsome pair they would make. It 
was only right the title, the estate and the 
girl should all be united. 

After the funeral, Lord Rendelsholme's 
will was read. 

He left a handsome legacy to his loved 
sister, Olive Devereux — a fair provision for 
his nephew, Denzil. The mass of his wealth 
and Rendelsholme he left in trust for the- 
child, or any child of his dearly-loved 
daughter, Marie Devereux. Failing her issue, 
the whole estate was devised to Denzil Howard 
Devereux, Lord Rendelsholme. While Marie 
Devereux remained single, she was to reside 
under her aunt's care at Rendelsholme, 
which was to be kept up for her use. When 
she married, she and her husband were to 
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have the life use of the estate. Not one 
word was said of the convent, or any pro- 
vision made for Marie if she became a nun. 

It was a curiously- worded will, and created 
dismay in more hearts than one. 

Father Sinclair was in despair. 

Mrs. Devereux was surprised, and — ^yes- 
contented . Her son was Lord Rendelsjiolme ; 
no doubt in time he would marry his cousin 
and enjoy the estate. 

Denzil himself was anxious. His uncle 
had left him, as Denzil Devereux, a hand- 
some legacy. He had left the reversion of 
the estates to Denzil Howard Devereux, 
Lord Bendelsholme. The old man must have 
been doting — must have been distraught with 
grief. For he, Denzil Tredegar Devereux, 
was Lord Rendelsholme — must be the Lord 
Bendelsholme his uncle meant ; for the will 
was dated four days after the news had 
arrived of Denzil Howard Devereux's death,, 
who, had he lived, would have succeeded to 
his uncle's title. The old man must have- 
wandered — dreamed of the dead nephew 
when he wrote of the living. And what an, 
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utterly stupid idea I Supposing Marie never 
married, was he to be kept out of the pro- 
perty as long as ever she lived ? Monstrous I 

Pshaw I it was all irritating. His pride 
was hurt that his uncle had so unaccountably 
mistaken his second name — not that it made 
any material difference, for he was Lord Ben- 
delsholme ; there was no other. 

A very irritable and haughty Lord Ben- 
delsholme he made. He wandered about like 
an evil spirit, grew more gloomy every day 
as he brooded over his imaginary or hidden 
troubles, and was altogether a most impractic- 
able subject. 

His mother could in nowise understand 
him. 

He hardly understood himself, so no 
wonder. 

And his cousin — sweet little clinging 
Marie ? She was shy, gentle, tender, and a 
little afraid of this gloomy, handsome man, 
who was alternately cruelly savage and 
strangely gentle in his moods, and who 
•watched her continually with his sad black 
<eyes. Notwithstanding which he was gruff 
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and short with his mother when she entreated 
him, as she did, on every possible opportunity, 
to marry his cousin. 

" No, no, no, never," he would reiterate, 
with passionate obstinacy ; while she would 
e^ out ^th ang^ .eh J»ce- 

** I cannot understand you. If Marie were 
an ogress or deformed, there might be some 
excuse for your wicked folly. But why you 
object to marry a sweet, lovely little creature 
like her I cannot imagine. You must be 
quite mad I There is not a man in Eng- 
land but yourself would be guilty of such 
insanity, or indeed so utterly devoid of taste. 
You ought to be desperately in love with 
her." 

" I would hate myself — ^loath my existence 
— ^if I did this thing — sold my soul, for 
Bendelsholme," he would growl. 

" StufE 1 rubbish I Sell your soul I " she 
would exclaim, with bitter contempt. " Very 
fiue and melo-dramatic indeed. I have no 
patience with you and your absurd scruples. 
When Marie is married elsewhere, as she is 
sure to be — few men will look on her face 
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without loving her — ^you will come to your, 
senses ; see the mistake you have made, and 
repent your obstinate folly to the last days 
of your life — repent when it is too late — re-^ 
pent of this Quixotic madness that throws 
Rendelsholme away from you — repent when 
this lovely prize is gone past recall. Why 
do you do it ? You have never given any 
reason ! You are incomprehensible ! " 

Incomprehensible no doubt," retorted he. 
No wonder ! I scarcely understand myself. 
For God's sake leave me alone, mother, and 
don't worry ; I tell you the thing can't be. 
Let there be an end of this subject for good 
and all. I am sick of it." 

" You ought to be desperately in love with 
her. Any one else in your position would 
be," went on his mother, dreamily. " If you 
are not, it can't be helped, only marry her. 
She is sweet, gentle, quiet, you will get to- 
love her in time. As for her, dear child, lean 
see she likes you. She will love you if you 
let her." 

" God forbid ! " ejaculated he violently^ 
as he got up and swung out of the room. 
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Alas ! poor mother — ^it is for this you have 
reared jour son. To be thwarted and dis- 
appointed. Is it for this ill-mannered surly 
man you have longed and pined to possess 
Eendelsholme. Loving, injudicious mother, 
you have indulged and petted him all his 
days. You have never taught him to deny 
himself, or to consider others ; you have 
helped to make him what he is. You must 
therefore bear with him, and be content with 
liim, as he is. 

The mother sighed as she thought of her 
43on. And the son ? As he flung himself out 
of the house, he muttered to himself through 
his clenched teeth — 

" No, no, ten thousand devils, no. I am 
not such a damned scoundrel, I have not 
sunk quite so low as that yet, though I am 
A cursed cowardly fool." 



CHAPTER IX. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND GENEALOaiGAL. 

This fair Bendelsholme. What a goodly 
heritage it is, and what heart-burnings it has 
been the occasion of from time to time. It 
is an ancient heritage. Granted to the 
Devereuxs in the days when bluff King Hal 
was a goodly young man, if not a godly; 
when he sethisface against Papal aggression, 
and stretched out his right hand of fellowship 
to many a jovial blade who abetted him in hia 
rebellion against the Pope, for conscience 
sake, or, other ulterior motives. One of the 
relics preserved at Bendelsholme was a biUet,. 
traced in cramped characters, tied with a 
blue silk, and stamped with the King's own 
seal, in which that reckless and erratic 
monarch commanded his ^^ goode friende the 
worthie Knight, Sir Denzil Devereux" to 
attend at the Boyal Palais of St. James,, 
there to receive from the hand of " his goode 
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iriende and gossip, Sir Anthony Denny, the 
pretty wench Mistress Joan to wife/* Many 
years have elapsed since then — many genera- 
tions have passed away — chance and change 
have come to many men, and some families 
have been blotted off the face of the earth, 
some names from the archives of the land ; 
but, though all that has come and gone, 
Devereuxs have remained dwelling atRendels- 
holme. 

The first owner had been a blusterer 
against the Pope, had thrown off his Holi- 
ness*s yoke, and been banned with his Royal 
master. Near three hundred years since a 
Devereux had loudly protested against the 
burning of Archbishop Oranmer. Later 
again a Devereux had raised his voice and 
cried out against the regicides who beheaded 
Charles I. rightly deeming a Protestant 
banner baptised with a king's blood could 
hardly be upheld of God. A Devereux had 
fought for Cromwell whom he had deemed 
a god-sent saviour to preserve England from 
perdition. Later again a Devereux had been 
amongst the first to welcome William and 
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Mary to the throne. And, after the battle of 
the Boyne, William had welcomed back, with 
honour, his good general, Denzil Devereux, 
first Baron Rendelsholme. 

Since Devereuxs had been known in the 
land they had upheld and bled for the Protes- 
tant faith. It was their religious belief, their 
political creed, for which, with hereditary ob- 
stinacy, they continually fought. 

Self, Rendelsholme, and Religion were the 
three gods of their hereditary worship. 

Gratifying self — increasing the fair herit- 
age of Rendelsholme, and flouting the Pope, 
had been the occupation in life of generation 
after generation of Devereuxs. 

The great grandfather of the present young 
lord — as selfish, proud, and haughty as any 
of his predecessors — ^had, in the days of his 
youth, fought a hard battle within himself 
with too conflicting passions, love and greed. 

Love proved the strongest and won the 
day. He had loved, and he married vthe 
daughter of a poor Cornish gentleman, proud 
as he was poor ; though by so doing he let 
the heiress of Elm's Court marry, elsewhere. 
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Lord Rendelsholme never regretted marrying 
beautiful Olive Tredegar ; though he often 
<5ast longing eyes on the fat pastures of Elm 
•Court which adjoined his own loved Rendels- 
holme ; and which had passed with the hand 
of pretty Beatrice Stanley into the possession 
of his good friend, Colonel Leigh. 

Lord Rendelsholme's marriage was blessed 
•with one son. Mrs. Leigh departed this life, 
leaving one little daughter to inherit her 
wealth. Here was an opportunity. In years 
to come it was Lord Rendelsholme's fixed de- 
termination his son should marry this little 
heiress. 

But there lay a long vista of years to be 
traversed ere this desirable climax could be 
reached, perhaps some obstacle to be over- 
come. When Lord Rendelsholme's little son 
was five years old a fresh inmate arrived at 
the Castle, a little cousin, Olive Tredegar, 
the orphaned baby of Lady Rendelsholme's 
youngest and favourite brother, who had lost 
his life at the battle of Plassy, and, dying, 
bequeathed his only child to the care of his 
sister. 
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Side by side these children grew. A sweet 
picture they made. A vastly pretty couple,, 
and loving playfellows they were. At ten 
the boy loudly clamoured for the girl as hia 
wife. They laughed at the pretty conceit. 
At fifteen he was more shy of claiming, but 
equally determined to have her to wife. They 
jeered at his calf love, and called him a love* 
sick boy. At twenty he doggedly demanded 
his father's permission to wed the pretty 
Olive. He laughed him to scorn. 

" Pretty pair of turtle doves — babies I 
ridiculous to talk of marriage. You are far 
too young, my boy, to know your own mind. 
Too ignorant of the world and other women 
to choose a wife. See life. In time you will 
grow wiser. Learn what real love is." 

But the lad came of obstinate stock. He 
was of a constant and determined nature. 
He would have her, he said. But, mindful of 
his father's wishes, and not seeing exactly 
what else he could do, he submitted to his^ 
parent's orders, and with a sorrowful heart 
left home to improve his mind, and enlarge^ 
his ideas by seeing the world. 
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However, ere he departed, he renewed hi& 
vows and took a sorrowful and tearful fare- 
well of his dear love. Leaving her with her 
poor face smeared with tears, as he kissed her 
fondly beneath the friendly sheltering 
beeches ; those kindly murmuring beeches 
whose rustling leaves had whispered hope in 
their listening ears many a summer evening,, 
while they dallied and talked soft passages 
hidden by the sheltering of their out-stretched 
protecting arms. 

" Olive, sweetheart, keep a good courage. 
I love you, I swear V\l come back to marry 
you. I am obeying my father now — ^he'U not 
deny me when I return, having fulfilled his 
behests." 

They broke a sixpence between them ac- 
cording to the orthodox fashion. That grave 
rite accomplished gave much comfort to their 
simple hearts, and then, with tears and 
lamentations, the children parted. 

Olive, poor child, moped beneath the 
beeches, sighed, and nearly wept her pretty 
eyes away wailing for her dear love. She was 
lonely, but she was true of heart all thos& 
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weary summer days, as she wandered think- 
ing of her absent one, and hearing the echo 
of his true words whispered in her tiny ear by 
the rustling beeches* 

But when cold winter came, the days were 
wearisome, long and cold. The child drooped. 
Her heart grew starved for comfort, and her 
little face grew pinched and white. She was 
losing all her Dresden china beauty. Her 
tiunt's heart afched for her, but she gave the 
child comfort, for this ill-starred love must 
be starved and stamped out. 

A bright idea struck the elders. 

To Bath they took the pining girl. Dear, 
delightful little city — charming, dissipated, 
wicked little Bath. Here Lord Rendels- 
holme's niece was soon dubbed a toast and a 
beauty. Beaux fluttered round her ; adorers 
cackled. The child was amused; grew 
prettier every day. Her head was turned 
with the perpetual round of amusements. 
She was too innocent to understand, though 
she was sometimes scandalised at her seeth- 
^g surroundings, and did not at all admire 

le patches, the paint, the raddled lips, and 
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the mouthed grimaces of the fine ladies who 
curtsied in the bath room. 

As to the beaux, they were too ridiculous, 
powdered and ruffled and miiicing like girls. 
Thank God her Denzil was not one of these 
painted manikins. 

At this date Lord Rendelsholme's younger 
brother, Cecil, returned a hero from the wars, 
joined them. He was a fine, soldierly fellow, 
bronzed by service, a striking contrast and 
standing rebuke to the effeminate Court 
butterflies that fluttered at Bath. 

Immediately this stalwart soldier lost his 
heart and struck his colours to pretty little 
Dresden China. 

Lord Rendelsholme seconded his brother's 
proposals. With a blush on her cheek and 
a tear in her eye — a soft cheek, innocent of 
rouge, and a bright eye, unacquainted with 
belladonna — ^pretty Olive flouted the idea^ 
and flatly refused to have anything to say to 
the aspiring soldier, bravely confessing she 
loved the absent Denzil, and assertin^j she 
was his promised bride. 

Her uncle laughed at her love, scouted her 
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engagement, and ridiculed her constancy, 
jeeringly asserting that Denzil had forgotten 
her long ago ; he was but a foolish boy, who 
did not know his own mind, who had loved 
and gone away, and ere this had dallied with 
many another Aspasia, and forgotten her 
very existence. It was silly of a pretty girl 
like her to wear the willow for such a re- 
creant lover. Better far for her to marry.- 
Cecil was a man who knew his own mind — 
a hero — one whose devotion was an honour. 

Lady Rendelsholme seconded her hus- 
band's arguments, declaring Colonel Devereux 
was the cynosure of all Bath, that it behoved 
Olive to behave like a girl of sense and a 
woman of fashion, to marry this Paladine, 
who seemed to have come to Bath for the 
special purpose of saving her from having to 
wear the willow for the gay Lothario who 
was now disporting himself in foreign parts* 

Poor Dresden China ! She was but an 

ignorant child, assailed on all sides. Her 

pride was hurt ; her love ridiculed ; her 

vanity piqued. What could she do but 

- -M p She dried her pretty cheeks, mopped 
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up her tears, and, ere the rustling leaves on 
the Rendelsholme beeches could whisper a 
warning or mutter a remonstance, she — 
married the soldier. 

Pretty little Dresden China, tender- 
hearted little thing ; she was only a simple 
<;hild ; they cajoled her and did with her as 
they would. They petted and flattered her ; 
what wonder, then, that she shook out her 
hooped skirts, she bridled her head, she fluttered 
her fan, she flirted , grimaced, and forgot •— she 
evenmounted patches, though she despised the 
rouge — she curtsied and she mouthed with 
the best of the belles. 

She grew vastly proud of her tall, stately 
husband, whose breast was covered with 
many decorations. And, what's more — 
faithless, fickle little maid — she grew un- 
commonly fond of her stalwart lord and 
master, who was kind and tender to the 
simple little kitten he had made his own. 
She totally forgot her first love, and never 
cast one thought on her absent, banished boy- 
lover. 

Poor honest, simple-hearted, pig-headed 
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Denzil, who had given her his word, and the 
thing he thought was his heart. What 
about him? What about this cheated 
lover ? 

In obedience to his father's wishes, 
Denzil went to London, to acquaint himself, 
as a young man of fashion should, with the 
habits and maoners of Court life. Alack I 
well-a-day ! the Court of George the Fourth 
found no favour in the eyes of the country 
bumpkin, who had left his heart in the safe 
keeping of pretty Cousin Olive. 

The patches,, the paint, the bared bosoms 
shamed him ; the reckless gaiety shocked 
him; the coarse intrigues of the Court 
dames disgusted him. Compared with these 
his Olive was a treasure, indeed ; fond 
memory threw a bright halo round the 
beauty and virtues of his absent, innocent 
love. Dear heart I thank God she was like 
none of these. 

Sick of the foul atmosphere of the Court, 
and faithful to the spirit of the promise to 
his father, who had said he wished to test his 
's love by a certain period of probation. 
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the young man determined to spend the two 
years of his banishment exploring the new 
book of the Continent, and enlarging his 
mind by foreign travel. 

The day two years that he had left Ren- 
delsholme he returned to his home. Arrived, 
more in love with pretty Olive than ever, he 
doggedly determined to claim his reward, and 
to marry her right off. 

Great was his anguish when he heard she 
was a wife I had been married a year and 
more. Sullen his despair at her loss ; fierce 
his indignation when he learned how they 
had cheated her and him. 

He grieved sorely for his pretty Dresden 
China, and moped, refusing to be comforted^ 

His parents had not expected or been pre* 
pared for his intense despair. He was young,. 
they argued ; time would soon heal the 
wound, and pretty Beatrice Leigh and Elm 
Court were waiting for him — she would be* 
the salve on the sore. 

Colonel Leigh was content the young 
people should be brought together. But. 
Denzil turned a deaf ear to the suggestion. 

VOL. I. N 
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He wanted no wife. 

His mother entreated; his father im- 
plored. It was his duty to marry ; he was 
an only child. There must be an heir to the 
estate. 

Obstinately, he repeated he would have no 
wife. Uncle Cecil had stolen his promised 
bride. Let him have the estates also, he did 
not care. 

Poor Depzil ! He was only three and 
twenty when he made this rash resolve, and 
moaned for his stolen love. 

Beatrice Leigh liked the young man ; she 
had a tender pity for his early disappoint- 
ment, and she waited, hoping time would 
smooth it over. But Denzil grew more sullen ; 
then, her patience exhausted, she married 
elsewhere. 

Elm Court again slipped through his 
fingers, and Lord Eendelsholme was sadly 
disappointed. 



Seventeen years rolled away. Lord Ren 
holme died. His son was still singl 
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faithful to the memory of pretty Dresden 
China. 

To Lord Bendelsholme's funeral came 
Cecil Devereux and his wife. For the first 
time since he had parted with weeping Olive 
under the beeches, Denzil met his cousin. It 
was twenty years since that sad day when he 
had last looked upon her pretty, tearful face, 
and pressed his lips upon her pouting, quiver- 
ing ones. And now. she met him wi?h out. 
istretched hands, smiling matronly affection, 
this handsome, comely, happy-looking aunt. 
Yes, aunt I How odd it seemed. He doubted 
his senses. She cast loving glances on her 
stately soldier, contrasting him favourably 
with her melancholy-looking nephew. She 
had no sad arriere pense as she chatted, 
talking ejcultantly of her two handsome 
sons. 

When the funeral guests were departed, 
the new lord hid his face in his hands, and 
groaned over his life's delusion, torn to 
tatters I 

He had sacrificed the best half of his life 
to an idle dream — a thing that never had, 
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been — a fantasy of bis own brain. Alas ! 
true heartj he had nursed a viper in his breast, 
and now it stung him to the quick. All 
these weary years he had believed in pretty 
Cousin Olive's love for him ; believed that 
she had been cheated into marrying his uncle 
while faithful to him in her heart ; believed 
that all these years she bore a heavy burden 
of regret. 

And, faithful heart, true man, anxious to 
save his cherished idol an additional pang, 
he had forbore seeking her company all this 
time, fearing the sight of him would add 
bitterness to her cup of sorrow. 

And now, the fal^e dream is over; he 
knows he has cherished a silly delusion. 
While he, brave heart, has carried heavy 
chains, she has been a proud and happy wife, 
rejoicing in her gallant husband, proud of her 
handsome sons. She has never once wasted 
a thought on her discarded lover. He has 
only been Cousin Denzil, and now he is poor 
silly Cousin Denzil in her eyes. 

The conviction of his mistake brings sting- 

^ shame to Lord Bendelsholme's heart. He 
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lias been a fool, a dupe, a mad idiot. As he 
tliinks over the wasted years of his life, a 
bitter anger grows in his heart. Fool, fool 
that he was, to be doubly cheated. His long- 
nursed love turns to hate ; he will never for- 
give the woman who has been the cause of 
his degradation. He will never forgive the 
slight she has cast upon him ; he will be re^^ 
venged. All the sweets of his nature are 
turned to sour as he broods over his wasted 
years, and remembers how this woman has 
stolen from him the best part of his life. In 
a fiiry he swears her sons shall never inherit 
Eendelsholme. He hates her» he hates them, 
he hates his own folly most of all. 

As the life-long suppression of self was 
removed. Lord Bendelsholme was swayed 
hither and thither with bitter passions ; he 
gloated over his anger and nursed his re- 
venge. Late in life though it was he would 
marry ; cheat them out of Bendelsholme, which 
they counted on inheriting. 

He lashed himself into fury as he dwelt' 
on this later thought, and mightily aston- 
ished his widowed mother, who had long^ 
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ceased to hope for sach an event, by one 
day announcing his intention of marrying. 

Lord Srendelsholme felt he had no heart 
to give. He had been cheated out of nature's 
softer sentiments and really did not know 
what a heart meant; but he had respect^ 
esteem, a proud name and a fine estate, if he 
could only find a woman worthy to grace 
them. 

Finally, he selected Lord Howard's daugh- 
ter, fair, elegant, gentle Clare Howard. It 
was a suitable marriage, and mightily ap- 
proved of on all sides. In course of time a 
child was bom, a daughter ; he called her 
Olive, after his mother. Two years elapsed 
ere another child was bom; then again it 
was a daughter. He named the little one 
Clare, after her gentle mother; but the 
proud man was disappointed. Where wa& 
the son that he needed, the heir who was to 
oust the hated cousins ? 

He was courtly, courteous, and kind to the 

lady he had made his wife ; but he was a 

disappointed man, and she saw it. She, too^ 

-aved for this blessing that would not come. 
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and, three years after little Clare* s birth, 
faded and died of disappointment. 

Lord Rendelsholme still needed the heir. 
He would marry again. Stern, harrassed, 
impatient, the widower would scarce wait a 
decent time ere he went to look for a wife. 
While he was looking for the wife, and think- 
ing the Agatha Howard who sat opposite to 
him one night at dinner at Lord Howard's 
might be a fitting successor to her cousin, 
and bear him the son he so needed, he found 
two star-like eyes fixed on him from the 
far end of the table. 

Who was she ? After dinner he would ask. 

After dinner a fairy-child was introduced 
to him — a blushing fairy, with starlike eyes ; 
Stella Montague, an heiress, an orphan, a 
ward of Lord Howard's. 

This child adored the dark, stern, worn, 
elderly man, whose eyes softened as they 
looked on her fair, fresh, innocent beauty. It 
was love at first sight; love which grew 
and strengthened day by day ; love that be- 
came a pure fountain of unmixed delight to 
both. 
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The old man found he had a heart to give. 
He gave it, and in return received the pure, 
UD tried heart of the lovely child. They were 
married — seared fifty and bright sixteen. 
Ere the child-wife was eighteen she was the 
proud mother of her son. 

This son was the idol of his father — the 
envy of his half-sisters. 

Stella Lady Bendelsholme was a kind and 
judicious step-mother; she did much to 
smooth matters between the stem father and 
the proud young girls. 

Olive, the eldest, was a passionate, high- 
tempered girl, who wished to consider her 
brother's existence an insult and an injury. 
He was a wrong in her eyes. He stood be- 
tween her and Rendelsholme. She was ob- 
stinate and headstrong — inherited failings. 
At one and twenty she insisted on marrying 
one of the hated cousins. 

Lord Rendelsholme was very angry, but 
happy with his loved Stella, softened by 
his son, his worst passions lay dead, and he 
yielded to the determination of his daughter 
and the prayers of his wife that that daughter 
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should be allowed to marry the man she 
loved. 

Three years later the gentle Clare lost her 
heart ; it was stolen from her by the auda- 
cious elder brother of her sister's husband, 
a brave, clever, honourable soldier. She loved 
him dearly. Obedient to her father, she refused 
liim, and pined away for the love she had 
dismissed. The sight of her misery softened 
her father's heart — that father himself on 
his dyiog bed, sent for Colonel Devereux and 
gave him his daughter and his blessing. 

A year after the old man died. His Stella 
did not long survive him. She lived to see 
her young son bring home his fair French 
wife. Then, with blessiogs on her still young 
lips, she died, and was laid by the side of 
the man she had loved so dearly, so entirely, 
that without his companionship the world 
was one dreary waste, whosp solitude she 
could not bear. Life to hl^r, without him, 
was one long pain. So she laid her head 
down and went to join him. 

So much for the dead and gone. As in the 
present so in the past, the Devereuxs were 
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ever a headstrong race — and Rendelsholme 
a bone of contention. 

Now haughty Olive has fresh spasms of 
the heart. The fire that has smouldered in 
her breast all these years blazes out again. 
She cannot have Rendelsholme in her own 
right. She miist have it through her son. 

Like the Babylonish Queen of old, the 
beautiful Semirimais, she will bask in the 
reflected light of his honours, and claim 
state through her son. 



CHAPTER X. 



THREE COUSINS. 



LoED Rbndelsholmb's will proved a cause of 
discomfort to more than one of those who 
heard it. 

Father Sinclair's mind was filled with dis- 
may. The golden harvest that he had hoped 
to reap had again eluded his toils. Fresh 
stratagems needed to be laid. Marie could 
not come a portionless girl to the convents 
She should marry, that through her child or 
children the Church might have claims upon 
the estate. 

In pursuance of this object Father Sinclair 
had a long interview with the novice. He 
told her circumstances altered cases. As her 
father's will left her penniless unless she 
married, it was now her duty to marry, to 
bear children through whom she might 
endow the Church. Consecrating herself a 
portionless bride to that Church would be an 
ignorant, useless sacrifice ; when she could 
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do SO much more for its benefit by acting 
otherwise. Consequently he absolved her 
from her vows, and, as a dutiful child of the 
Church, ordered her to marry. 

Poor, puzzled child! She hardly knew 
whether she was glad or sorry ; but obedience 
was the first law of her nature, she would 
obey and try to do her duty. 

Sweet Marie 1 gentle, docile, simple child. 
She had been trained ill the convent, hitherto 
had ordered her walk in life according to 
monastic rule and conventional dictate. She 
had been taught that seclusion, retirement 
from the world was to be her road to Heavea 
— the veil was to be her protection from the 
sins of the world — the Church's bride her 
proud destiny ; they had chosen it for her 
and she had ignorantly accepted their choice. 
Obedience, abnegation of self were two 
virtues that had been early taught her ; so, 
then as now, she meekly bowed to the dic- 
tates of her spiritual guide — the only guide 
she had ever known, poor child. 

Since her peep at social life she had had 
some doubts as to the perfection of the bliss 
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that would be her portion in the convent ; 
these doubts she set down as the snares of 
the evil one, and never dreamed but that a 
nun's life was the right and proper one for 
her to lead. Sweet innocent, she was sure 
that in obeying Father Sinclair she was obey- 
ing God. The priest was wise, and spoke 
with the voice of God, she was only an 
ignorant girl. Still, she did feel it a sacri- 
fice to have to leave the beautiful world — the 
father she had learned to love — the Castle — 
the luxury — to go away and be shut up, to 
pray for ever in the convent. She was 
young, and full of life, and she sighed when 
she thought how many years she might have 
to linger on there shut in from all that she so 
thoroughly enjoyed ; but still, it was her 
duty, and she would do it. 

When her father was so suddenly carried 
off she had thought it was the hand of God 
clearing the stumbling blocks out of her road 
to Heaven. But, alas ! there was a stumb- 
ling block there stilli — with her father's death, 
her secret rebellion and distaste to the con- 
vent life did not die. 
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When she prayed to the Virgin to make 
her meek, lowly, and contented with her lot — 
to take the love of life and the beautiful 
world out of her heart — the pained, dark 
eyes of her cousin would rise up between her 
and her desire ; she felt it was but lip service 
she was giving, for her heart — a desperately 
wicked heart she thought — clung, ah I so 
pityingly to that irritable, ill-governed, young 
man, whose words were so few and so bitter, 
and whose handsome passionate eyes seemed 
ever to follow her with such curious power. 
Sometimes tears dimmed her eyes, and she 
trembled as she met the agonised pleading of 
his ; then, with quivering nerves she would 
turn away, sad, she knew not at what. At 
other times she would start and grow sick 
with fear, as the fierce, savage glare of his 
black eyes pierced through her. Sorrow and 
fear were alike unaccountable — ^for — ^for 
they were nothing to each other. Her road 
in life lay far away from his — ^for she was to 
be a nun. 

Now the time for making her profession 
was rapidly approaching, and she shrank 
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from it with awful dread. Poor child, doubts, 
fears, longings crowded into her heart. 
Never mind. She was brave to do her duty. 
These were the snares of the devil, the last 
temptations of the evil one ; he tried her 
sorely for he knew his reign would soon be 
over. She would soon be a nun and have 
no more to do with the pride of life and the 
lusts of the flesh. So she prayed — she wept 
-she grew pale, and ah I more exquisitely 
lovely day by day, she longed to have the 
fight over, and yet her heart stood still when 
she thought of the day she would be shut in 
for ever. 

She was in this unreal, extatic state when 
Father Sinclair put her new duties before 
her ; such a revolution as took place in the 
^rl's heart ! She breathed more freely, and 
yet she feared the change. Hov^ was she, 
reared for the convent, to fulfil her new 
duties in the world ? She would do her best, 
and walk upright and pure of heart in the 
outside world as she had hoped to do in the 
convent ; for the rest, she bowed her sweet 
head as she thought God would not lay a 
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heavier cross upon her than He gave her 
strength to bear. 

She accepted her new position in life, as 
she had accepted the old — meekly. 

If the handsome, dark eyes of her cousin 
were a trial to her when she had been the 
promised bride of Heaven — a creature far re- 
moved from him— they were far a greater 
trial now. 

In the solitude of her own chamber, her 
cheeks would dye with crimson, and her 
nerves tingle with a strange, sweet feel, a» 
she remembered the swift glance of his pas- 
sionate eyes, that for a second revealed such 
unutterable tenderness, to be swept away, 
ere her heart could comprehend its meaning, 
by a flood of bitter, bitter anguish. Again 
she would pale and tremble, the hot tears 
would spring to her azure eyes, as memory 
recalled some of his sarcastic gibes and 
caustic philippics, and she suddenly recol- 
lected the fierce angry glare of his stern 
eyes, as with cruel scorn he had hurled the 
cutting words in her innocent ears. 

What did it all mean ? Was it the or- 
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dinary ways of the world, and was she only 
an ignorant, convent-bred child ? She sighed 
softly as she thus mused, and when again in 
his presence she would be soothingly gentle, 
undemonstratively kind. And he— this new 
Lord Rendelsholme ? He bade fair to be 
quite as eccentric as his dead uncle, and a 
much more disagreeable man. There was no 
knowing what he wanted or wished for, or 
what he would be at. He » was the most er- 
ratic of mortals. He would remain moody 
and silent for days ; then launch out into 
reckless, wild spirits. He would be the 
courteous cousin — ^gentle, tender, kind on© 
hour, turn and deride her with biting satire 
the next. 

Poor Marie ! she would flee from him 
frightened, with her heart wildly beating, 
and moan in her innermost soul that the 
dreary solitude of the convent, and never 
seeing him at all, would be almost bettor than 
being torn on the rack like this. 

At last he went away. 

Then Rendelsholme felt very lonely to the 
lone women. They drew very near together 

Vi)lu I. . 
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in their solitude, and the mother never tired 
of singing her son's praises in her niece's 
ears. Marie was a dutiful niece, she never 
tired of listening to her aunt, to whom she 
grew every day more attached. She was a 
delicate clinging tendril, and must twine her 
affections somewhere. Every hour she in- 
creased in grace and beauty. And every day 
the mother hoped for the letter that would 
say her son was comiog back to them. But 
he never wrote. 

Four months had elapsed since Marie's 
father had died, when startling intelligence 
came from the Crimea. Denzil Howard 
Devereux was not deadl He had been a 
prisoner, and was now returned to the Eng- 
lish lines in exchange for a Russian officer. 
He was still suffering from his wounds ; was 
invalided home. They might expect him any 
day. 

Marie was unf eignedly delighted ; how her 
dear father would have rejoiced. Ah, if he 
had only lived to see him 1 Dear Den., how 
delightful it was — how charmed she would 
be to welcome him, and what a sad home- 
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coming it would be for Den., to find his loved 
uncle dead. 

Mrs. Devereux said she was pleased ; but 
she grew sick with conflicting emotions. 
Her son 1 what was to become of him ? He 
was no longer Lord Rendelsholme, conse- 
quently it was more imperative than ever that 
he should marry his cousin, and secure the 
-estate. Poor mother I she wrote to him 
urgently, entreatingly, begging of him to 
come at once, to secure the prize before fur- 
ther complications arose in his path. Denzil 
made no reply. He was a terribly careless 
correspondent. 

In due course the wounded officer arrived. 
He was much affected by his uncle's death-r:- 
grieved seriously for him ; the more so when 
he understood anxiety on his account 
had been the cause of his death. Den. 
was very kind and gentle to his orphan 
cousin, and she was very tender to him. 
Poor fellow, he was still confined to the sofa, 
unable to move without help — there he lay, 
day after day, questioning Marie, who worked 
by his side, as to the last days of his uncle's 
life. 
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Marie was a kind cousin, a most gentle^ 
attentive nurse. Den. was delighted with 
her. His uncle had, by his letters, partly 
prepared him for her wondrous beauty ; but 
no letters could have enlightened him as to 
the beauty of her transparent mind. The 
young man studied her intently, and a very 
sweet study he found it, albeit, somewhat 
dangerous ! 

Every day the young people grew more 
and more engrossed with each other. The 
girl's nature expanded, her mind enlarged, 
as she rested on, and drew in, strength from 
his well-balanced, highly -informed mind. As 
her intellect cleared, she learned rapidly — 
feasted in the wide domains thrown open to 
her, and lapped up knowledge, as a thirsty 
dog does water, during those long morning 
chats. 

Imperceptibly she imbibed knowledge of 
divers sorts — knowledge of here — of here- 
after — of self. This latter was a revelation 
indeed, a discovery that made her blush in 
spite of herself when she was conscious of 
the earnest gazes of those soft brown eyes> 
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which, she felt, were reading her soul, and 
iprhich followed her constantly, quite as con- 
stantly as Denzil's did. 

But the consciousness of the microscopic 
inspection of Den.'s soft eyes affected her 
quite differently from Denzil's. There was 
neither stinging pain or moved pleasure in the 
feeling— only a shy consciousness that made 
her keep away — away from him — away from 
her aunt — ^away from every one — away on 
solitary rambles, or hid in her own chamber, 
where she cherished and studied the secret 
she had learned, and flourished exceedingly 
as she did so, expanding as a beautiful 
:flower does when it is fed with the nourish- 
ment it needs. 

Den. rebelled against this desertion of his 
nurse and pupil, and ingeniously devised ex- 
pedients for keeping her by his side. Her 
pretty, transparent excuses were gently over- 
ruled, her unconfessed scruples lay at rest 
by his strong man's will, as, every day, she 
^rew more into his heart — more necessary to 
his existence. 

Mrs. Devereux's vigilant eye saw and 
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marked these signs o£ the times. They did 
not please her ; yet, what could she do ? 
Deuzil ought to be there. But Denzil de- 
clined to come. 

Circumstances had obliged him to abdicate 
in favour of his cousin, he said. Den. was 
a right good fellow — ^he was heartily glad he 
was alive, but scarcely cared to come and see 
him reign in his stead. He did not feel in a 
humour to play second fiddle in the orchestra 
they had at Rendelsholme just now. This 
was all he said. 

Again his mother wrote urging his appear- 
ance. He had lost the title — the more need 
he should secure the estate. Rendelsholme 
must be his. He must marry his cousin — as,, 
now, there was no other possibility of the 
estate coming to him. 

To this he wrote an angry reply. He 
would not go to Rendelsholme — he would not 
marry Marie. His uncle had evidently in- 
tended the heiress to go with the title — Den. 
would marry her, of course. Let him ! As 
him, he did not want to hear any more 
it them. He was sick of Rendelsholme,. 
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sick of the whole subject. He concluded by 
declaring his mother was driving him mad 
with her importunities— if she sent him any 
more of them, there was no knowing what 
devilment he would be forced to commit. 

Poor Mrs. Devereux ! Disappointed ambi- 
tion was hard to bear ; and, besides, she felt 
heart-sore for her son — her idol. What had 
come over the gay, light-hearted young man, 
of whose good looks and good spirits she had 
been so proud — what had made him morose, 
obstinate like this ? 

It was for his own good she was urging 
him, entreating him to secure Rendelsholme 
and the nicest wife in the county for himself. 
Foolish, 6bstinate boy, he would come to him- 
self when it was too late — when Lord Ren- 
delsholme married Marie, Denzil would awake 
to the wisdom of her advice. 

Anxious mother ; it was hard for her to 
sit by, with idly folded hands, while her son's 
rightful inheritance and fitting bride were ap- 
propriated by another. If she could only 
keep Marie single for a time, presently her 
boy would be sure to come to his senses. 
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In her extremity, she applied to Father 
Sinclair, and confided to him her fears about 
Lord Rendelsholme, in the hopes that, on 
account of their difference of religion, Father 
Sinclair would forbid the bans. 

Alas ! here she was checkmated. The 
priest smiled blandly, and said Lord Rendels- 
holme was a very charming and most excellent 
young man. If he was set on marrying his 
cousin,. he could not prevent him. Young 
people liked to have their own way, and it 
seemed a very suitable family arrangement — 
just what Marie's father would have approved 
of. He did not feel called upon to interfere. 
He was polite and sympathetic, this kindly 
priest, and concluded by asking — 

" Do you wish me to speak to his lordship 
on the subject ? " 

" Not for worlds ! " cried the lady aghast. 
" It would be quite premature. I only 
thought — I only fancied — I imagined you 
would disapprove, and was giving you 
a hint, that you might say a word of 
warning to Marie in time," 

'' I do not see what I could say to her. 
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He is an eligible pavlfi^ an excellent young 
man, a most suitable husband for our dear 
child," 

" Of course, if you are content, things had 
better take their course. I was certain you 
would object to his religion, and I am not 
quite certain Den. is the most suitable bus- 
band for Marie," sighed Mrs. Devereux. 

*' I really do not see anything unsuitable 
in the arrangement," smiled the priest. 
*' Quite the contrary — there will be a 
Devereux at Rendelsholme. The late lord 
was devoted to his nephew, no doubt he 
would approve of his marrying his daughter. 
Really, madam, I cannot see where your ob- 
jection lies." 

"My objections — well, that is rather a 
strong expression, for what may be more 
properly denominated nervous fears," feebly 
smiled the poor lady. "T am unduly 
anxious about the child's welfare. It is such 
a risk her marrying — ^she is young ; she was 
brought up with such a different prospect 
before her — prepared for the cloister — and 
now to be launched out into the world— she 
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is a great responsibiKty. I suppose I ant 
fidgety and over-anxious about my charge." 

"Perhaps — but here there is nothing to 
make you uneasy. Nothing could be more- 
desirable than her marrying her cousin. Once 
married to Lord Rendelsholme, you will be 
relieved from all further responsibility. My 
dear lady, be at rest, and let the young pair 
settle their own afEairs. There is no valid 
objection for you or I to make. Believe me, 
meddling with these sort of things always 
makes mischief. Take my advice, and let 
things be." 

" I suppose 1 must," sighed the lady. 

Father Sinclair smiled to himself as he 
bowed himself out. He was pleased with 
Mrs. Devereux's dissatisfaction, and quite con- 
tent with the present aspect of affairs. Lord 
Rendelsholme in love with Marie, with his 
aBsthetical tastes and proclivities, would not 
be an impractical subject. A Devereux won 
to the Church, and with him Rendelsholme 
would be the accomplishment of Father 
Sinclair's most ardent desire. He grew sleek 
^^honair as he came and went in his- 
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character of spiritual adviser to the young 
heiress. 

And Mrs. Devereux's face grew sad ; her 
handsome forehead lined, and her raven hair 
flecked with white as she fretted and waited.. 



CHAPTER XI. 

BRIGHT DREAMS OF SPRINGTIME. 

The spring imperceptibly crept on towards 
summer and Loi'd Rendelsholme was still an 
invalid, very slowly regaining his strength. 
How slowly he scarce remembered, as day 
after day he dreamed happy dreams lying on 
his sofa. 

It was sweet to the young lord to lie 
watching the bowed face of his cousin bent 
o'er her book ; with tiny wrinkles of thought 
gathering on her brow, as some knotty 
problem or obscure phrase puzzled her — 
puzzled her, so that he knew the fair student 
must shortly appeal to him to solve their 
mystery for her. How delicious to wait, 
knowing those sapphire eyes would presently 
question his. 

He was very good, very clever, and the 
most patient of teachers. 

She was very innocent, very simple, and 
the most docile of pupils. 



J 
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Small wonder then that the studies of 
those bright spring mornings was seductive 
pleasant work to both. She was most in- 
nocently happy. And he ? He found the task 
delightful, no doubt in due time he would 
have the pleasure of solving all her problems 
for her. 

Sometimes dreamy shadows would cloud 
his soft brown eyes as he watched and won- 
dered, his truant thoughts wandering from 
the present and his beautiful love to the 
puzzling past and his dead uncle. Why had 
the father banished his daughter all those 
years ? Why had she been brought up an 
alien from kith to kin — why was she a 
Roman Catholic — and, would that religion be 
a barrier between them now ? 

This last thought he turned over and 
over again in his brain, and finally his heart 
decided that, it would not and should not. 
The child's faith was so simple, so pure, her 
being so full of the essence of Christianity, 
devoid of all superstitious taint, and un- 
corrupted by the tinsel forms of the Church 
that claimed her as its own, that what she 
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called herself mattered little. In her religion 
seemed the impersonification of all that was 
heavenly — no deformities, crade uglinesses, or 
glaring defects of any established form ob- 
traded themselves, or defaced her etherialised 
spirit which seemed to overflow with true 
holiness. She venerated all that was true, 
good, and perfect. She was stamped by no 
vulgarisms of sect or creed. She was a fair 
embodiment of his childish dreams of the 
blessed Vingin — ^that holy girl-mother who 
century after century had been the ideal of 
perfect woman — ^whom tradition has deified 
and worshipped. She was something above 
the earth. This pure idealised being seemed 
almost a something too fragile, too exquisite 
to be approached with the coarser needs of 
earthly love. It were a pity yet awhile to 
transplant her from the spirit region, and call 
upon her to fulfil the duties of earthly wife- 
hood. 

And yet, half sacrilege though he deemed 
it, the temptation was scarce to be resisted, 
the fruit was so rich, so ripe, so rare, so per- 
fect and delicious in its bloom, he longed to 
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stretch out his hand and take it, he longed 
to speak the words that would make this 
sweet girl so surely his own. 

He hesitated and delayed, only because her 
present unconsciousness was so exquisitely 
bewitching that he dallied with the pleasure. 
He would not allow his earthly love to 
rashly break in upon the heavenly pre- 
sent. He feared to dim the bright sheen 
■of her holy spirit-beauty, to tarnish its 
delicate bloom with thoughts of earth. 
He feared rash words would be to her 
spirit what human fingers are to the peach 
when they rudely seize it for their own, de- 
structive of its soft velvety beautiful bloom. 

So, happy in the present, he decided to bide 
his time — to wait — feast his soul yet a little 
longer in the sweet rest of her delicious un- 
consciousness. 

Surely the strong passion of his love was 
creating an answering passion in her. Even 
now, unknown to the girl herself, the seed 
was sown in her heart, would root, spring, 
blossom, and bear rich fruit, all for him — 
entrancing thought. There was nothing, no 
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one to disturb her thoughts. Her pure girl's 
heart would learn to cling to him, her being 
would become fused with his, soul and body 
would be his own, all, his very own. 

Then when he did speak, what a beautiful 
revelation it would be. What rapture to see 
the love dawn in her eyes and flash spon- 
taneously over face and figure as his words 
fired her soul and her love answered his in 
every throbbing pulse and every tingling 
fibre. 

No wonder then, with dreams like these to 
beguile the time that Deu. scarce cared to 
grow stronger ; the present was so delicious, 
her care so sweet and tender ; meanwhile 
Marie's sapphire eyes read industriously, 
questioned him continually. Every hour their 
innocent earnestness increased, and in spirit 
beauty developed. Sweet child, she was very 
happy, thoroughly eujoying her present; 
seriously labouring to improve herself and 
deeply intent on her studies, fitting herself 
for her changed position in the world. 

Each day unfolded fresh beauties from the 
intricate depths of her sweet woman nature ; 
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each new discovery was a fresh delight to the 
observer, added fuel to the fire of his passion. 
He adored ; he almost worshipped and saw 
no faults in her at all. 

She was unlike any women he had ever 
met, utterly devoid of* self-consciousness, 
regardless of self, ever thoughtful of others ; 
therefore she was thoroughly at her ease, 
not shy, turning to him ever and always, as 
the sunflower to the sun, for all she needed in 
her daily life of help, or kindly approbation. 

This constant unabashed questioning of 
her dear eyes was curiously embarrassing, 
sometimes almost alarming, he, in his self- 
consciousness, thought ; but, attributing it to 
the crystal purity of her fair young innocence, 
he enjoyed it, was content, and responded ta 
all her needs ; freely giving her all the sum 
she sought, lavishing on her all the wealth of 
his subtle intellect and loving heart, warm- 
ing and nourishing the child's nature, 
strengthening and succouring her till she 
burst the bands of her ignorant childhood 
and bloomed into loving womanhood. 

Lord Rendelsholme's brains never wearied, 
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of weaving the bright threads of what their 
united lives would be. Beautiful kaleido* 
scope pictures of their future perpetually re- 
volved before him. 

The present content was as nothing to the 
future bliss in store for him. When Marie 
gave herself to him — when this exquisite 
being was all his very own ; when he had the 
right to probe the very secret depths of her 
spirit nature — what a sweet task it would be to 
gently draw aside the thin veil that now was 
the one dividing shadow between her soul and 
his — ^her difEerent religion. 

It would be his first duty, his dearest plea- 
sure to disabuse her mind, and clear away 
the errors, the poor disfiguring rags, the dis- 
guised superstitions that smothered the true 
gospel in her Churches tenets. 

He knew her mind was so purely spiritual, 
that none of the coarse realistic practices, or 
performances of that Church's teaching had 
touched her. None of the disfiguring freaks 
of man's inventions, or idle traditions inter- 
posed between her and the true God, there- 
fore his task would be easy. She believed iu 
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lim and trusted him so entirely, he would 
only have to hint these errors were there. 
Once convinced her Church considered them 
an essential part of their system, she would 
dismiss them from her enlightened mind, 
shake oS the dross of all the defiling super- 
structure of superstition that encumber the 
teaching of the Boman Catholic Church and 
come out as pure gold from the furnace, join 
him in worshipping in the broader light and 
be one with him for ever more. 

Evermore this bright burnished jewel would 
rest upon his breast, be the true guiding star 
of his happy home. 

As he rested on his sofa studying his cousin 
— languid with bodily weakness, all action lay 
dormant — he dreamed the pleasant days 
away. His cup of happiness was full — full 
to overflowing, and he dallied with the de- 
lights as he slowly sipped the intoxicating 
nectar. 

The good priest paid periodical visits to 
the young girl, was very gentle, sympathetic 
and kind, very agreeable and deferential to 
Lord Eendelsholme, very suave to Mrs. 
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Devereux, his visits were as oil upon the 
troubled waters ; calming irritations and 
soothing fears. 

Suddenly one evening Captain Devereux: 
arrived. 

His mother's heart sung for joy when he 
came, ached, and failed her when she noticed 
how haggard, wild, and worn her Denzil 
looked. 

Lord Eendelsholme was most cordial in 
his greeting — -he had not seen his cousin for 
years, and was truly glad to meet him. After 
the confusion of his first welcome was over 
he was surprised and grieved at the change 
he perceived; and when they were alone 
together, half-jesting, whole anxious, ex- 
claimed — 

" Dear old man I it is ages since we parted. 
Time has not gone well with you ; you are 
altered.'* 

** Bah I not I. Don't trouble your wise 
head about me," interrupted the captain. " I 
am O.K., and no mistake." 

" You do not look it. Dash of the Giaour 
-^Childe Harold, or other reckless hero 
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about you. Come, what have you been 
doing ? '' 

" Nonsense I nothing. The worse for my 
journey, I suppose. I feel dusty, unkempt, 
and uncombed — there is nothing particularly 
outrageous in my appearance — ^a tub and a 
change of clothes will make a new man of 
me. But you. Confessor, what about your- 
self ? I can't say you look much the thing.*' 

" Thank you, I am better — -thankful I have 
not been reduced to a wooden leg. I had a 
near shave." 

" Poor old boy ! it must have been an 
awful time. Wounded, caged by the 
Russians — of course neglected, starved, and 
ill-treated." 

" No such thing," laughed the other. " I 
was neither starved or ill-treated. I fell into 
kind hands ; my cage was a bed of roses ; my 
prison fare the best the garrison could afford." 

" By Jove I what good luck. How did you 
manage ? They don't treat all their prisoners 
like that, do they ? " 

" I fear not," he sighed as he remembered 
Bome things that he had seen. 
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" Well then, how did you manage your 
bed of roses ? How did you come to land 
upon your feet ? " 

" I hardly landed on my feet," laughed he, 
" for I had not a leg to stand on when they 
took me. We were thrown promiscuous — 
friends and foes alike into an underground 
cellar ; an awful hole, regular charnel house. 
There, thank God, the Baroness Thohkoff 
came to my rescue, took me to her own house 
and nursed me.'* 

" You lucky dog I Very kind of the 
Baroness with the unpronounceable name. 
How did she ferret you out? Was she a 
beauty ? Was she in love ? Have you left 
your heart behind the entrenchment ? — a true 
case of veni^ vidi^ vici.*^ 

" Stop ! stop ! nonsense ! " laughed Lord 
Eendelsholme. " Not I ! I most emphatically 
deny that insinuation. The Baroness found 
me lying on the damp cellar floor, in company 
with the dead and the dying. She rescued 
me from horrors that do not bear talking of, 
and like a good woman as she is, took me to 
her own house and nursed me. She was 
very handsome." 
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" Good," broke in the other. 

" Old enough to be my mother." 

" That sounds doubtful," provokingly 
jeered incorrigible Denzil. 

" The General's wife," went on Lord 
Bendelsholme, unmindful of the interrup- 
tions. 

"That last is quite immaterial,*' again 
paranthesed Denzil. " A jealous husband — 
specially a Russian — would only give ad- 
ditional zest to the intrigue." 

" Hold your tongue, sir, and listen. There 
was no intrigue — she was a mother to me, it 
was she who induced the General to send me 
in an exchange of prisoners." 

" Pure, disinterested being I May I fall in 
with such another loving mother when my 
turn comes 1 If ever a man was born with a 
golden spoon in his mouth you were. Such 
luck every way — I never heard of anything 
like it — you are a hero for a three volume 
novel. The god of war has befriended you. 
You have had an active stirring life. Your 
blood has tingled not stagnated in your veins. 
You have seen service; been promoted on 
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the field of battle for deeds of daring ; come 
home covered with glory — a hero and martyr 
in one. A prisoner who lay upon a bed of 
roses 1 Reported dead, you turn up alive — 
to find — a title waiting for you. If that is 
not luck I do not know what is," and he 
slapped his hand down on the table. 

" Yes, a title — but you forget what price 
that cost — the loss of the best friend I ever 
had — the loss of my dear uncle. The 
knowledge that he died of grief for me is 
not a very happy retrospect." 

"Bah! stuff! he died in the course of 
nature, poor old man I He was very good to 
us ; but for all the pleasure he took out of 
his life he might as well have been in his 
grave these twenty years. Confessor, dear, 
don't talk like a fool I I hate silly platitudes 
— cut and dry aphorisms of propriety. You 
are a deuced lucky fellow — ^you know it. 
Somehow you always have had the pull of 
me. You are the successful man, the hero, 
the man of title, while I — what am I ? I 
am nothing but an infernal, miserable fool. 
The life 1 have led — if you only knew, the 
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l^eastliness of it — ^idling in country quarters 
— eating my heart out," he spoke vehemently^ 
stopped abruptly. 

** Poor Denzil. Has it been very hard ? " 

" Hard 1 " interrupted the other violently. 
*** I should think it was hard. Ten thousand 
times harder than you, with your cool, calm, 
well-regulated nature can imagine. You 
would not understand what I have gone 
through, or suffered. You have no idea 
what a wretched, unfortunate, miserable 
devil I am. I would give all I possess to— 
to — to — ^but what is the use of talking — mine 
is no bed of roses — rather thorns. I am 
past cure now — up to my chin in a quag- 
mire." 

The last two sentences were muttered low 
— and again he stopped abruptly, scowling 
with angry, lowering brow out on the lovely 
lawn his mother was so anxious he should 
secure as his own. 

" My dear fellow, what is it ? What 
would you give all you possess to do ?" with 
kind sympathy questioned Lord Rendels- 
holme. There was no answer, so he went on. 
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** Can I help you ? If I can, you know^ 
Denzil, I claim a brother's privilege to do so. 
There are only the two of us, and we have- 
been always like brothers together. Tell me 
your trouble ? " 

" Pooh ! their name is Legion. I wish to* 
God I had had your chances — had lived and? 
not vegetated. Been a man, not a cursed 
fool," muttered he. " It is enough to make 
a man eat his boots with vexation to see 
what you are, and to know what I am." 

"My dear fellow, we did not choose, our 
chances were sent to us. It is no fault of 
yours that you have not had my oppor- 
tunities — if you had had them probably you 
would have been the better man for the- 
place. I have tried to do my duty; but, 
war is an awful thing — the misery — want — 
and waste of noble, fair, young life is fear- 
ful ; and then the mad devil that possesses 
one sometimes — when you see the cruel 
havoc — men falling like sheaves of wheat 
around you — one forgets that they are 
civilised human beings — Christians — ^if one 
is conscious of a thought at all — it is a mad 
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craving for revenge ; but one does not think 
then, they only do what they must, the 
thinking comes after, and, it is iiot pleasant 
work. Don't envy me, and, by the way, 
your time is coming, I see the — th are under 
orders.*' 

" Yes, I may get a chance to be food for 
powder. I wish to Heaven the order had 
come a year ago, or, that even now I was 
sure of going. I wish to God a Russian bullet 
put an end to my damned existence,""he spoke 
with concentrated, passionate bitterness. 

" Denzil ! how can you ? Do be more 
careful in your language. I hate to hear 
you so reckless, and, taking God's name in. 
vain. It is wicked, vulgar, and silly — please 
don't ? " 

"Beg pardon, Confessor. I forgot your 
holy horror of swearing. You see 1 am not 
improved ; my tongue is still an unruly 
member, ever getting me into scrapes. The 
naughty words will out — I am not broken in 
one bit. The drill sergeant wUl have hard 
times before I am shaped into a smooth- 
tongue varlet." 
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"I am sorry. I did hope years would 
lave taught you to restrain that idle member. 
DeDzil, I am afraid the evil has struck deeper 
than mere surface talk. In old days you 
were thoughtlessly careless, now it seems as 
if, out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh ! " 

" Bless me ! You pull a fellow up as 
short as ever, and always have an aphorism 
on the tip of your tongue. Shut up ; I don't 
like it." 

" Like it or not, Denzil, you must let me 
fiay one word — ^give you a friendly hint. 
Remember, I am almost your brother, have 
your truest interest at heart. Do be more 
guarded in your language. That tongue of 
yours is like a two-edged sword, cutting 
every way. Within the last quarter of an 
hour you have said or insinuated half a dozen 
things that were very objectionable. It is 
painful to me to hear you." 

" Fiddle-sticks 1 Don't jaw like a parson. 
I am no worse than other fellows." 

" Perhaps not ; but I would like you to 
be better. It is a cowardly thing to shield 
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your wrong-doing by the weak excuse of 
following the noiultitude. Stand out for the 
right, man, when you know it is right, and 
you will be a brave leader amongst your 
fellows; not a sneak, jogging on with the 
mindless ruck that, like sheep, all hustle and 
jostle one another as they rush pell-mell 
after the bell wether down the road to 

99 

ruin. 

" Be a saint, like you ! Heaven help us I 
I could not if I tried. ' You were born with 
an old head upon your shoulders, and are as 
cold-blooded as if you were a hundred. I 
am all the other way ; I have no head at all^ 
and my blood is like fire in my veins." 

He paused, and bit viciously at his mous- 
tache. 

" Come, come ; this is folly. I don't want 
you to copy me, or anyone, for the matter of 
that. I want you to be a gentleman ; a man 
with clean-spoken lips, and to remember the 
day will surely come to hot blood and cold 
blood alike when they'll have to give account 
for every idle spoken word. You know this 
quite as well as I do. Keep the thought be- 
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fore you and it will effectually prune your 
speech of all blasphemous expletives." 

" Say no more — that's enough. I'll try to 
suit my manners to my company and not 
shock your saintship. Talk of something 
else — do." 

"Well then, seriously. What is amiss? 
What scrape are you in ? I need not say I 
am your man, ready and willing" to do my 
utmost to help you out of it. Do you want 
money ? Have you been gambling, or what? 
There must be something beyond the mere 
humdrum idleness of country quarters to 
have soured and jaundiced your mind like 
this. Come, old man, for the sake of old 
times, out with it — * fess.' " 

Lord Rendelsholme spoke with playful 
kindness. 

" Bother ! don't be a fool I I am no baby! 
I have nothing to * fess.' Confession won't 
make a fool a wise man, and I am the biggest 
fool that ever was born." Then he went on 
with vehement bitterness — " What is the 
good of going over the special catalogue of' 
my misdemeanours ? You won't care to 
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hear how I have wasted my time — playing 
pool till twelve at night, then loo till five in 
the morning ; that I have quaffed claret all 
night, and counteracted its influence by 
brandy-and-soda all day; that, when the 
Fates have been propitious and so far be- 
friended me, I have hunted six days a week ; 
that, when I have had the chance, I have 
fished on Sunday, played whist, or smoked in 
my bed, as the fit took me ; that, when the 
parson's wife was pretty, I have flirted, 
winked at my friends' wives, and kissed the 
washerwoman's daughter. Den., Den., I have 
done this, and worse. Acted the fool every 
way ; been hard set to keep myself alive all 
these years, I tell you ; there is nothing you 
-can help, no way you can make my crooked 
places straight ; I have gone to the dogs, 
that's the truth, and there is no use groaning 
over it." 

" Poor Denzil ! What a waste of a fine 
jiature I " 

He stooped forward and looked at him 
•earnestly, as he asked — 

** Are you making yourself out worse than 
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you are, or, is there more behind ? What 
you have said, silly as it is, hardly accounts 
for your reckless humour. Denzil, tell the 
truth to your old friend." 

" Bah ! you want a sinner to sermonise on ; 
you want to find out the weak points in my 
harness, do you ? I tell you, they are every* 
where ; hit where you will you will be sure 
to come on a sore. But, I am not going to 
submit myself to the surgeon's knife.'' • Then 
Captain Devereux muttered to himself — " I 
was a thoughtless being — careless, brainless; 
now I ain become a reckless, miserable, un- 
happy devil." 

'' Poor Denzil 1 " 

" Damn your pity I " he burst out. " That 
is the second time you have called me poor 
Denzil. I have not asked for your pity, and 
I won't have it. Keep it for those that cry 
for it." 

**I was only going to give a word of 
comfort," answered Lord Rendelsholme, 
mildly. " The first step towards improve- 
ment is, to see you need it. You confess to 
being thoughtless— think. As long as there 
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is life there is power to mend. Remember, 
the remedy for all sin is close at hand. T^he 
Captain of our Salvation is mighty to save, 
now and always. If you had been face to 
face with death, as I have been lately, you 
would know how precious it is to have a right 
spirit within you — a mind at peace with 
God." 

" You humbug ! You are as fond of 
preaching as ever. I thought camp life 
would surely have knocked that out of you.'* 

" Ground it in rather — " 

" Come, no more ; I know all you have to 
say ofE by heart. It is not the first time you 
have tried to tame my savage breast. The 
theme is hackneyed ; I am sick of it. Of 
course I am an awful black sheep; but, leb 
me be." Then he queried, abruptly : " Have- 
you nothing interesting to tell a fellow ? No» 
news from the war, tales of daring, or inci- 
dents of romance ? Come, you must have 
lots to say. Out with it ; I am prepared to 
listen." 

" The newspaper correspondents keep you 
so thoroughly up in war details, and paint 
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the situations so graphically there is nothing 
left for a poor soldier to tell," smiled Lord 
Rendelsholme. 

" Stop, don't sham modesty. There are 
lots of things I want to know. How about 
your own heroic deeds ? For'ard, for'ard ; 
go it, old man," recklessly cried the Cap- 
tain. 

It was late that night, or rather an early 
hour in the morning, ere the cousins sepa- 
rated. 

Each thought the other much altered. The 
elder had always respected the pure nobility 
of the younger boy's nature ; this night to 
respect was added admiration — admiration 
for the true man he had proved himself. 
Simple, modest, unassuming; yet he was a 
hero. A hero who, for distinguished services, 
had been promoted on the field, and who was 
named for higher honours, to be received at 
the hands of his Sovereign — and yet he 
talked on, telling feats of daring, hair-breadth 
escapes, steady toil, privation, captivity, as if 
he had only followed in the wake of others, 
simply doing duties he could not avoid. He 
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was loud in the praises of his comrades; 
reticent about his own daring. Denzil won- 
dered while he listened. 

He told, not as a thing to be proud of, but 
as a simple work of necessity, an everyday 
duty. How, when the Russian guns were 
raining fire on their heads — pouring death 
and destruction on their advance, mowing 
down rank after rank as they faced the 
ascent, heaping red coats, steeped in redder 
blood, as a hindrance to the upward progress 
of their comrades — ^how he had steadily 
made his way under this raking fire, laid the 
train and fired the fuse that silenced these 
very guns. 

Neither did he boast when in simple words 
he told how he covered the retreat of a work- 
ing party— surprised by night— stood alone, 
trying to save a fallen comrade, till at last, 
overpowered and exhausted by wounds, he 
was taken prisoner, thrown with wounded 
friends and foes into a dark, damp cellar, for 
life to ebb slowly away with gaping wounds, 
or to be smothered out of him with the 
noisome, pestilential atmosphere of stagnant 
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gore, festering wounds, and decomposed 
atoms, that had once be'en living, quiverings 
flesh. 

He did not tell how he lay for hours in 
that wearv charnel house, racked with the 
agony of his fractured thigh, scorched with 
thirst, half unconscious from weakness and 
pain, and still had found breath and brain and 
heart to cheer a moaning, miserable comrade, 
and begged him to bear like a man and a soldier 
— an English soldier — the wounds he suf- 
fered, for the honour of his country. '' Keep 
a stiff upper lip, my man. Remember, God 
sees and knows it all ; look to Him for help. 
There is none other can come to us here. 
Don't shame us by moaning." How, later 
on, half fainting himself, he had soothed the 
delirious agony of a little drummer-boy — 
shattered with a shell — dying, raving for his 
mother. 

The dying boy was only a poor Russian^ 
whose groans and prayers for water were un- 
heard and unheeded in that Babel of misery, 
pain, and death. The English officer raised 
the lad's head and rested it on his shoulder. 
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He drew the ring from his own finger and 
bribed the sentry to bring the craved-for 
water. Drop by drop he doled the precious 
liquid out, moistening the lips of the dying 
lad. Thus, finally the two fell into an ex- 
hausted coma ; the boy to wake in another 
world, the officer to find himself encum- 
bered with a corpse that he was too weak to 
get rid of till the hospital orderly arrived to 
separate the dead carrion from the living 
sufferers. 

Then a Russian officer — himself unable to 
move — told the tale ; told how the English 
officer had helped the dying boy. He told 
it again later on, when a lady visited the 
wounded removed to hospital, and this angel 
in female form — of whom there are many in 
all countries able and willing to succour the 
helpless, to give kind help and kinder words 
to those who need them— sought and found 
the hero. 

She was the General's wife, the Baroness 
Thchkoff, one of the noblest of her sex, 
who had followed her husband to be at- hand 
in case of need, and who, all through this 
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dreary winter had been a Sister of Mercy 
to the sick, the wounded, and the dying. 
She sought and found the wounded prisoner, 
stooped over him where he lay weak and 
faint from horrible suffering. Her kind,, 
handsome eyes smiled benignly, and she 
called him a good Samaritan, exclaiming — 

" Poor lad 1 An English gentleman, and 
wounded to the death." 

He smiled up at her — 

"I am not the worst. There are many^ 
others. See — ^he has almost bled to death. I 
can wait." 

But the Baroness did not let him wait long. 
She had him carried to her own house, and 
there tended him. She took him away from 
the horrible surroundings of death and pain ; 
misery that would gladly have folind rest in 
death, and sights and sounds that were worse 
than his own wounds to his sensitive nature. 
She took him, nursed, cured,* and sent him 
home to Eendelsholme and Marie. No 
wonder lie thought her his best friend. 

When Captain Devereux said good-night to 
his cousin he wondered — wondered how the 
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fragile boy had lia^ the strength to act the 
hero ; how he had lived to tell the tale. He 
felt proud of him, and then he looked in and 
shook his handsome head, wondering at him- 
self — Why, oh I why, had all his lines been 
laid in crooked places. 



CHAPTER XII, 



STABLE OPINIONS. 



For the few days succeeding Denzil's arrival 
the young men had much to say to each 
other. Captain Devereux was inquisitive, 
and Lord Rendelsholme had plenty of infor- 
mation to give, to much of which Marie was 
an absorbed listener. She listened with eager 
ears — eyes that sparkled, and cheeks that 
flushed and paled alternately. She seemed 
to hang on every word he spoke ; he grew 
more eloquent as he watched her, and every 
hour thought her more loveable. He also 
thought — if — 

The pleasures of anticipation were ex- 
quisite ; how much more so would be the 
fruition of hearing the sweet girl whisper the 
precious admission, which would confirm the 
promise that her ■ guileless looks had long 
since given him of her dear love. 

While Lord Rendelsholme was thus lapped 
in a smooth content, Captain Devereux waa 
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alternately recklessly gay, or sullenly moody. 
His mother watched, with nervous anxiety, 
Marie with tender pity, soothing him as a 
loving mother would a froward child. To 
her ever and anon his dark troubled eyes 
would turn lurid with smothered passion, or 
hopelessly sad — and fitfully he spoke kindly. 

One morning as the two young men were 
chatting, Marie entered the library equipped 
for riding. She was greeted with a pleasant 
.surprise. 

" Dear child ! this is the first time I have 
^een you en amazon. I had no idea you rode," 
ejaculated Lord Rendelsholme, regarding her 
with unequivocal admiration. " Pray where 
are you going ? " 

Blushing and smiling she replied — 

" Wherever Denzil is kind enough to take 
me." As she spoke she looked at Denzil ; 
his face was lowering, and he took no notice 
of her. Shyly she continued, " We often 
rode in the winter, and I understood him to 
say this morning that he would take me for 
a ride. It is a lovely morning, and I long 
for a canter." 
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" All right ! By Jove, you are sometliiiig- 
worth looking at," cried Denzil, as he sud- 
denly jumped up. " No end of a swell. You. 
got the habit where I said ? " 

She nodded. 

** It does fit. You look quite the thing, little- 
giri. Come along; I had no idea it was so late.'*^ 

He spoke carelessly, almost roughly, as his 
dark eyes scrutinised her from head to foot. 
She shrunk from his gaze, blushing and 
trembling, and as she did so met her other 
cousin's soft brown eyes regarding her with 
kind approval. He queried — 

" What horse do you ride, dear ? " 

" Old Waterloo, your discarded hunter,'* 
smiled she. 

" Waterloo I He was turned out to grass 
last week. Rogers said it was time to pension, 
him." 

" Well, then, 1 have no idea what I am to* 
ride. 1 suppose Denzil knows. He has- 
always been my riding-master and master of* 
the horse. I trust to him entirely." 

** What is she to ride, Denzil? Is there 
anything in the stable fit for her ? " 
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" Lots — never fear. She'll be all right. I 
told them to put the side-saddle on Ruby." 

" What I the young thoroughbred ! He 
will hardly be steady enough," exclaimed 
Lord Rendelsholme. 

" Don't bother I He'll do. Marie is not 
afraid. She is a very fair horsewoman, and 
I am quite capable of taking care of her. 
Come along ! It will never do to keep the 
horses standing iu the sun ; it only puts old 
Rogers in a stew. He is the soul of punctu- 
ality, and grumbles if his pets are kept 
waiting." 

" I'll come and see you off," said Lord 
Rendelsholme, gently. "My leg wont let 
me ride, but I think I am equal to mounting^ 
Marie. Soon I hope it will be all right, and 
then she shall command my services as an 
escort every day if she likes. I am quite 
charmed that she likes riding. A woman 
never looks to such advantage as when on 
horseback." 

Marie smiled on him as they all three 
moved to the hall door, where Rogers stood, 
while the grooms walked the horses up and 
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•down. Euby was a picture — ^bay, with black 
points, flat knees, handsome glossy quarters, 
perfect symmetry, and well developed muscles. 
The side-saddle was on him. Very carefully 
Denzil examined the bit, and cast an eye to 
the girths ; then he himself led the horse to 
the steps. 

" Now, Marie." 

"Please let me?" asked Lord Rendels- 
holme, moving down beside her. 

" No," interposed Denzil, shortly. " Don t 
try. Your leg is weak. You are not 
accustomed to it; any bungle will only 
frighten the horse. I'll mount her." 

Marie was silent ; so Lord Rendelsholme 
stepped back, looking hurt. One gentle 
swing and Marie was placed safely in her 
saddle by Denzil. Then, looking down with 
a bright blush, she murmured, apologetically — 

*' I am sorry you are disappointed. Den. ; 
but I am awkward, and Denzil is accustomed 
to my bungles. I might have made you hurt 
your poor leg." 

He smiled at her forgivingly as he 
-cautioned — 
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" Be careful ; I am quite nervous about 
that horse. I wish I was going with you. 
Denzil, are you sure Ruby is quiet ? Rogers, 
are you certain that horse is safe for Miss 
Devereux ? " 

" Make your mind easy," laughed Captain 
Devereux. " I'll take care of her." 
As they rode away Rogers grumbled — 
" Miss Devereux has a light hand, my lord. 
Ruby is the steadiest we have. I think the^ 
Captain can take care of her ; but I wish she 
had had old Waterloo. He carried her like 
an arm-chair. She has not had much 
practice, though she do sit a horse as if she 
had been brought up to it." 

" What is that Captain Devereux is riding?'' 
** Satanella colt. A promising one he is. 
The Captain has taken a fancy to him." Here 
the old man sighed deeply. " But the horses 
here are not what they used to be when I 
was young. The whole stable is gone to rack 
and ruin, and nobody cares a hang. It is 
enough to break a man's heart to see what is, 
to remember what was, and to know what 
ought to be." The old servant turned a 
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grieved face towards the young lord. " You 
have never oncje been round the stable ; never 
asked a question about a horse since you came 
home. You take a drive in the carriage as if 
you were a stranger and did not belong to 
us at all. It is a shame, that it is. Man and 
boy I have been here over thirty years, and 
never before saw Rendelsholme like this. I 
verily believe you, none of you either know 
or care what is in the stable." 

Breathless from ire the old man concluded. 

" Poor Rogers I It is a shame ! I have 
treated you disgracefully. Truth is I have 
felt so unable to move ; but now I am better 
I will turn over a new leaf. There is no 
time like the present. I'll go round the 
stable now." 

Still limping from his wound Lord Rendels- 
holme turned towards the stables; Rogers 
walked by his side, according to his wont, 
meditatively chewing an end of straw. Ere 
they turned into the stable Lord Rendels- 
holme sent a last look after the equestrians 
who were quickly pacing down the drive. 

graceful Marie looked. What a 
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picture the pair made under those stately 
elms, with the glints of bright sunshine 
gilding them here, there and everywhere, with 
its golden light. 

It was a long, loving look, a little bit 
regretful that Lord Rendelsholme sent, fol- 
lowing his cousins. Then suddenly a picture 
from the buried past rose up and visited 
him. He saw the bright morning long ago 
when the golden-haired boy had cantered so 
joyously under the same towering elms. 
How proud, how happy they had all been ; 
how quickly their happiness and pride had 
been dashed to the ground. Their joy turned 
to bitter mourning ; their laughter to heart- 
rung tears. The picture of the past rose 
startlingly vivid, so that liord Rendelsholme 
shuddered as he recollected, and a deep 
shadow lay on his handsome face as he 
followed garrulous old Rogers to the stable. 

Once Rendelsholme liad owned a large 
racing stud ; but that was a thing of the 
past. For many years races and race-horses 
had been uncared for — the late lord had 
cared and known little about them; from 
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habit, and because it had been done for 
many years, he paid so much a year for the 
maintenance of the establishment, but he 
never visited or asked a question about it, 
so that by degrees it had gradually gone to 
seed. 

As a lad Captain Devereux had been in- 
terested in the carefully sheeted " young 
uns " that Rogers was so keen after ; but, 
boy like, had cared more for his own amuse- 
ment than the credit of " the stud." The 
honour of being mounted on an A 1, and 
holding his own with the Pitchely, was of 
more importance in his eyes than the possible 
glory of breeding a probable winner for the 
Derby, which probability had been the early 
dream of Roger's life, as it had been the 
ignus fatuas of many of his predecessors, for 
Rendelsholme, in the olden time, had reared 
many a " good un," though, as yet, they had 
never won the " blue ribbon." 

Year after year Rogers saw that coveted 
joy vanish further and further as each season 
the cracks of the stable proved less and less 
— to the mark. New blood was wantinsr ; 
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bone as well as muscle. Staying power as 
well as speed were each year more and more 
required in the racer. Satenella and Sate- 
Delia's daughters were out of date. Blue 
Peter, The King, and other conquering 
heroes were out of fashion, repudiated in the 
sporting world,' so that no animal from 
Hendelsholme had been even "placed" in 
any of the " big things," where, from force 
of habit, they continued to put in an appear- 
ance long after their chances of success had 
ceased to exist. Nothing at Eendelsholme 
of late years had been worthy of being 
designated a racer; so Rogers, after his 
forty years, boy and man spent in the same 
service — where his own and " the stable's '* 
credit were one and the same thing — ruefully 
considered, therefore, he was a disappointed, 
soured man — a used up servant — who had 
no hope of a brighter era dawning ; for, now,, 
nothing could be done. Miss Devereux and 
Mrs. Devereux were equally incompetent,. 
Captain Devereux was careless, and Lord 
Rendelsholme equally indifferent. It had 
wounded the old man sorely that Lord 
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Rendelsholme, his favourite, had been three 
months at home and never once had put foot 
inside the stable. 

Poor Rogers ! he felt his vocation in life 
crumbling piecemeal away from him. Were 
he a younger man he would have sought 
other fields for his enterprise and energy, but, 
he was old, too much a part of the place to 
think of moving ; sink or swim, his lot in life 
was bound up in Rendelsholme. Therefore, 
he determined to make the best of the situa- 
tion, and for the sake of the " good old times " 
to keep things going as best he could. 

It was a somewhat sarcastic, bitter look 
the old servant cast back on the young lord 
as he pushed open a door and stood aside to 
let him enter, calling to a lad — a being not 
much bigger than a ten year old boy, a wizened 
dried up specimen, who, on closer inspection 
proved to be years — how many who could 
guess — older — to him he gave the order. 

'* Strip Plutarch." 

Then, with his hands deep in his pockets, 
his hat pushed well back, his head critically 
on one side, his legs wide apart he stood. 
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<5hewing his straw at the open door of the 
loose box, against the side of which leant 
Lord Rendelsholme, with lazy curiosity re- 
garding the fearless dexterity with which the 
** atom," ycelpt Doran, handled the big grey. 
The lad could scarcely reach the head of the 
liorse who squeaked and flung out his heels, 
as the diminutive being, with perfect cool- 
ness, approached, and with marvellous quick- 
ness unbuckled the surcingle and slipped the 
crimson rug down over the horse's quarters 
(crimson rugs with a yellow R. were the 
insignia of the Rendelsholme stables). Then 
the " lad " deftly loosed the hood, unfastened 
the head stall and slipped a snaffle into the 
horse's mouth. The next moment, quivering 
and snorting, Plutarch was led out into the 
8UD shine. 

What a picture he was ? Dark grey, 
almost black ; his heaving flanks and glossy 
quarters showing here and there a tiny fleck 
of silver, while mane and tail were white and 
shone like spun glass, as soft, and silken, they 
caught the sun. Admiringly Lord Rendels- 
holme exclaimed — 
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" Why, Rogers, this is a star of the first 
magnitude. What an eye he has. A head 
like 2k deer, and a magnificent crest. He i& 
well ribbed up, and has a fine depth of girth ; 
neat, set of legs too. I have seldom, seen a- 
horse I liked better. I hardly anticipated 
the stables held anything so clean bred aa 
this one seems to be." He ended with, 
" Doran, walk him down and let me see how 
he moves." 

Roger's face was stolid, and he kept silenco 
while in qbedience to his lordship the groom 
walked the horse. Plutarch was fresh, full 
of play, he riggled, plunged, started hither 
and thither ; at last Rogers snarled — 

^' Now, then, boy, whatever are you after ? 
Don't you know your business yet ! Don't 
drag at the horse's head, but let him walk 
gently." Then, turning to his lordship, he 
continued, " He is a beauty — that he is, no 
mistake about it—but— not the cut of a racer 
—bless you ! no — ." Here old Rogers laughed 
contemptuously. *^He is by no manner of 
means a Derby colt — " Then he sighed and 
went on with sorrowful indignation, " That 
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^ream is over, it is many a year since we 
were shoved out of the running, and more is 
the pity. I do not know what is come to 
jOM all. I did hope when you young gentle- 
men were grown men, as ye would have had 
an eye to business, and seen how things were 
going to rack and ruin ; that you, at least, 
would have taken a pride in putting things 
to right, but it is all the same, no one cares. 
And a crying sin it is to know, that, for half 
a century RendelshoMe reared * crack un's,' 
and now has nothing better than this." Here 
Rogers withdrew his straw from his mouth, 
and admitted, while he looked at the 
grey, " I do not say he is a * bad un ; ' he 
would be hard to beat as a hunter, would 
scatter the dirt and hold his own in Leicester- 
shire — push his way well through the clay, 
but, lord ! master, he is not the cut of a 
racer. Dear, dear, when I think of the past, 
it drives me wild like. Well I remember how 
* Will o' the Wisp ' won the Grand National 
— cleared the big bank. Fugleman, and his 
rider all in one go ; how he did strike back 
with his heels and send himself flying like an 
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indian rubber ball. We all thought he must 
land on the fallen man, but not he ; he 
cleared them like a bird — he was a game one 
that ; but I was only a boy then, still, I took 
great pride out of him, and it did my heart 
good to hear the cheering as he came in 
winner. That same year May Queen gave 
the Pearl 41bs., and ran her close for the cup 
at Ascot ; only a head between them. Ah L 
them were the days when we had good ones 
in the stable. In my own time we had 
Firefly, but he broke down in the trial- 
Rufus, the great chesnut, too, was a grand 
one, I quite built on him for the Derby ; and,, 
though, to this day 1 have no proof, I would 
swear that race was cooked — that Allen sold 
the pass and rode the horse dishonestly. I 
never gave him a mount again — never. I do 
like things on the square, and must say it 
disheartens a man when a horse is ridden 
foul—ridden not to win— or is doctored. It 
is a mean, cowardly trick, that it is, and 
spoils the finest sport in the world by 
demeaning it into a gambling speculation.'* 
Here Rogers changed his lugubrious lament 
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to a savage roar. " Now, then 1 whatever 
are you thinking of, hanging on the horse's 
mouth as if he were an old donkey. You 
stupid I clap a saddle on his back and let his 
lordship see how he can go." 

The handsome grey had jerked his head 
free and stood straight up pawing the air 
with his fore feet, while the "atom of 
humanity " held on to the end of the reins. 
Doran grinned at the old man's outburst, 
and as the horse dropped on his legs, quickly 
had him by the head again. Lord Kendels- 
holrne walked over and placed a caressing 
hand on the animal's arching neck, soothing 
him gently ; the horse's full, soft eyes glanced 
sharply back, and the small ears twinkled 
backwards and forwards, while he dawked 
his black muzzle up against Doran's shoulder 
in token of friendship and forgiveness. 

Lord Rendolsholme examined the horse 
with a critical eye ; rubbed his hand down 
his legs, lifted his feet, and generally ad- 
mired him. Old Rogers looked on appro- 
vingly, and a softened light broke over his 
rugged, weather-beaten features as he turned 
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away, murmuring, " Thank God ! the lad 
knows how to look at a horse ; anyway, he has 
not forgot the trick the old man taught him ; 
how carefully he went over that off hock, the 
only weak spot Plutarch has about him.'* 
With a big sigh of relief Rogers dived into 
the depths of his pocket, and drew forth his 
usual consolation, the bit of straw ; with this 
between his teeth he felt himself again pro- 
pared for any emergency, and faced round, 
much molified towards the world in general, 
and Lord Rendelsholme in particular. 

" If your lordship has a fancy to see the 
horse gallop, it is only a step." 

" Thank you, but no galloping to-day. My 
leg will not carry me far, and I should like 
to see the others. What else have you? " 

Rogers moved on, jerking his head back to 
Doran with the query — 

"Where is Jim?" adding, "you can put 
the horse in." 

" Over with the Duchess, sir," was the re- 
joinder, with the inevitable tug at the fore- 
lock, which always hangs so readily over a 
erroom's forehead, for the special purpose of 
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providing a means whereby those function- 
aries may — without trouble, which would be 
beneath their dignity— show tokens of be- 
•ooming respect to those in authority over 
them. 

" With the Duchess ! Why, what's wrong ? " 
•quick, sharp, and decisive rang out from 
Rogers, who stepped smartly across the yard 
without waiting to hear Doran's answer. 
Rogers swung open a door, lifted a bar, and 
held it for Lord Rendelsholme to pass in, 
then, turning, he said — 

** There is the Duchess. Well, Jim, what 
is amiss ? " 

Jim, a rosy- faced, clean-made lad, advanced 
with a grin; touching his forelock he smiled 
as he replied— 

" Nothing, I hope, sir. I just wanted to 
be sure. The mare hung a little on hand 
this morning, so I thought I would take a 
look before I \^ent round to the office to 
report ; she seems right enough now." 

With a grave face Rogers threw aside his 
straw, with his own hands turned up the 
clothing and ran his hand over the mare's 
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smooth, glossy coat. Then he put his ear to 
her heart ; and looked relieved as he turned 
away carelessly, saying — 

"Sound as a bell; skin a little dry. FlI* 
come round again in an hour and look at 
her ; perhaps I may give her a little nitre to- 
night. We'll see." Then he turned to his 
lordship. " You do not often see a two-year- 
old like that ; we could not afford anything to 
go wrong with the Duchess just now ; she is 
the pick of our stable, and a real beauty every 
inch of her.'' 

Rogers spoke with eagerness and looked 
anxiously at his lordship, who was gazing 
without looking at the mare, who, gentle 
creature, was rubbing her nose lovingly on 
Jim's breast as he gently stroked her ears. 
Rogers spoke again, and the wrinkled old' 
face puckered up into a knowing contortion- 
as he did so. 

** She looks like the July Stakes at New- 
market, I'm thinking." 

" What I not tired of the old business I 
You mean to run her next month?" ex- 
claimed Lord Rendelsholme, amused. 
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" Well, yes. I have thought of it. She is 
entered." The old man looked sheepishly 
guilty as he hurried on. " It is four years 
since I had the heart to show myself there ; 
never since the Demonica filly so utterly dis- 
graced me. She was a bad one, that she 
was ; a rank coward, rotten at the core. It 
was shameful the way she let the whole 
field slip away from her ; she never attempted 
to gallop, made no fight at all, the brute 
thoroughly disgusted me, for I know if she 
would she could have made a better figure. 
I was in an awful wax, and I swore I would 
never enter another of the cursed lot. But, 
the Duchess is a different breed, she is a lady 
every hair of her, not a bad drop in her, 
from first to last ; Freeze and I think we'll 
do it this time." 

Freeze was joint ruler with Rogers over the 
Rendelsholme stables. He reigned supreme 
at the stud farm. Took tender care of, and 
great pride in the sleek, shapely mothers, 
and the young frolicsome foals. He, too, 
had grown grey-haired in the service, and 
joined his sighs with Rogers at the deplorable 
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degeneracy of the times; declaring that it 
was time to throw up the sponge and close 
the stud farm for good and all, there was no 
use in breeding weeds. The stock was 
worn out, and they were behind the times in 
-everything. 

This bright, sleek bay was the first animal 
who for some years had cheered the hearts of 
the two old men. Their eyes brightened, 
and the blood warmed in their veins as they 
watched the development of her many per- 
fections. They hoped, planned, and thought 
much about the mare's dehut in life, and 
finally decided that she should make her first 
appearance at the " little meeting behind the 
ditch," where, working on the quiet, they 
expected to take the sporting world by 
surprise, and bear away the laurels with their 
unexpected ^* dark one." 

" You seem pretty sure of the Duchess," 
<smiled Lord Rendelsholme, roused, and 
much amused by the concentrated earnest- 
ness and suppressed excitement of the old 
and privileged servant of the family. 

*' Sure as sure can be. She is real good 
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—that is if pedigree has anything to say to 
it; you just look at the stud book — see," the 
old man pulled the latest edition out of hia 
pocket, and with fingers that trembled with 
eagerness turned to the page that con- 
tained the genealogical tree of the lady in 
question. There was no room for doubt as 
to her sang blue ; her ancestors and ances* 
tresses were all famed for their doughty 
deeds. How did this Phoenix come amongst 
the worn out and mixed puddle of the present 
Rendelsholrae regime ? 

" But, I don't understand— none of these 
belong to us. How did the Duchess come 
here ? " asked Lord Rendelsholme. 

** Freeze and I took the liberty of buying 
her dam. We were sick of disappointments ; 
we had the credit of the stable at heart. The 
old lord would do nothing. The Captain 
pooh-poohed — ^you were away — and — " 

The old man blushed, looked uncomfortable 
and paused. 

" Well — and what ? I suppose you had to 
give a long price for her," laughed Lord 
Kendelsholme, smiling at the evident em- 
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barrassment of the old man. '^ Was my ancle 
greatly vexed ? Did he make a fuss ? ** 

" No, he never knew.'* 

" How ? I don't understand. Surely the 
yearly accounts went in to him." 

" Of course, but the mare was not in them.*' 

" But she was paid for, £2,000. Where did 
the money come from ? " 

"Freeze and I clubbed together. When 
the mare was in the market we could not let 
her go. Nobody at the Castle would heed 
us, so we bought her on our own account." 

" Whew ! You are turfites to the back- 
bone," exclaimed Lord Rendelsholme, now 
thoroughly roused. " You silly old gamblers 
— ^the mare is yours, then, and I wish you 
every luck with your bargain, which, for men 
like you, I think was rather an imprudent 
investment." 

" Ah ! sir, we did it for the credit of the 

stable, we could not see the stable go to the 

wall ; when the chance came to us we took it. 

The mare will bring back our lost credit — 

' holme will have reason to be proud 
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" You will, no doubt ; she is yours — not 
Kendelsholme's." 

" She goes from Rendelsholme stables/* 
interrupted the old man, proudly. " Freeze 
and I are only the servants of the house — 
what honour is won will be to the credit of 
the establishment. The Duchess is entered 
for the July Stakes, and I think she will 
prove a * rod in pickle ' for them ; it will 
not be the first time an outsider has done the 
trick. Master, Den., dear," the old man 
was so carried away by his subject, he 
quite forgot the new title of his old pupil 
and favourite, " don't spoil sport by raising 
any objections, or saying a word against our 
plan. What does it signify about who paid 
the money as long as the winner comes out 
of the Rendelsholme stables ? I know the 
mare can do the trick ; when she comes to 
the hill side she is the girl who will romp 
away, and show them a clean set of heels." 

The serious earnestness of the old man's 
face, with the invariable straw wedged tight 
into the comers of his screwed-up lips, com- 
bined with his imploring attitude, were 
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SO utterly comical that the young man could 
hardly restrain his laughter as he remon* 
strated — 

" You Quixotic old stupid ! So it is yours 
and Freeze's intention to infuse new life into 
the old bones, and rehabilitate Rendelsholme 
with some of its vanished kudos. Nonsense, 
man I run the mare in your own names — win 
and wear your own laurels, have the credit 
of your own dashing venture. Don't fret 
about our decadence ; if we go on the turf 
again let us do it at our own expense. If the- 
racing establishment is to continue here, we- 
should see to its being properly kept." 

*^ Eight 1 ye should see. But now I don't 
see how any of you can. Nobody has a right 
to spend money. Freeze and 1 would never 
have taken the liberty and laid into our own 
hands, if the estate had not been so tied up- 
that it is hard to say who is master. Miss 
Devereux can do nothing — that is why we ara 
doing this little job — we did not mean to tell 
— I am awful sorry 1 let it out. Nobody can 
interfere until our young lady is married;, 
when we have got our master things will be- 
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different ; meantime just let ns have our own 
way ; indeed, your lordship, it is the best 
and only way," he implored. 

" But it is not right ! It is not fair ! '* 
expostulated his lordship, half laughing, 
half vexed with the impracticable old man, 
who, having been the Mentor of his childish 
equitation, and always a privileged servant, 
was by no means an easy person for him to 
remonstrate with; and, besides, his lord- 
ship felt he had no actual authority to inter- 
fere ; Rendelsholme was not his. "While he 
paused, undecided what argument to advance, 
old Rogers, shaking his hand knowingly, 
went on — 

" You take no heed of us. Things is con- 
trary just at present, we all know that Whea 
our master comes — we all know who he ought 
to be, who our old lord would like to see 
filling his shoes — when he comes, I say, we 
will settle about the ownership of the Duchess. 
Until he does, you just let the matter bide. 
Don't waste your thoughts on races ; things 
seem in an awful muddle — that ere will was. 
irery queer — and — dear heart, I'm an old man^ 
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knew you since you were the size of my 
thumb ; take my advice, for I mean you well. 
Delays is dangerous, and them young ladies 
is very shy cattle — skittish, like all young 
uns — there is no knowing what notions they 
have got in their head, and the sooner they 
are put in training the better. A master is 
much wanting at Bendelsholme, wanting for 
more than the racing stables ; wanting most 
of all for the dear young lady herself. My 
old heart aches when I look at her, so soft, 
80 innocent, so young — and surrounded with 
so many perils. I am only a servant, it is 
not my place to speak — ^but— the hawk is 
abroad — God help the poor dove ; I fear there 
are dark days in store for Rendelsholme." 

" You superstitious old croak 1 So the 
downfall of the house must needs follow the 
degeneracy of the stable," laughed his lord- 
ship, though at heart he was ill at ease ; un- 
comfortably impressed by the old man's words. 

" No, no, I am not superstitious, but I has 
my feelings." Then, with irresistible earnest- 
ness, he returned to his pet hobby, the ap- 
proaching races. " Sure, your lordship, as 
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things are you will keep our secret, and let 
us have our way with the Duchess. I should 
like to have the July Stakes as a Wedding 
present for our young lady." 

Turning away with an absent look on his 
face , a look as if he was regarding some very 
fair picture, Lord Rendelsholme murmured — 

" Be it so. The question of owner mustr 
soon be settled." 

^* God send it, and that soon," piously 
emphasised Rogers, who, in virtue of his 
maternal relative, an Irishwoman, was im- 
pulsive and picturesque in his language. 
** And the right man to us to. Will your 
lordship be pleased to look at the rest of the 
horses, I have some very promising hunters.'' 
There was a bright alertness and anxiety, in 
the old man's voice. Anxious to gratify him, 
Lord Rendelsholme continued to complet;e his 
tour of the stables. 

But his lordship's thoughts were far afield, 
and it was to deaf ears Rogers descanted on 
the points and perfections of his various 
favourites — to unseeing eyes that he dis- 
played their polished coats. Fortunately the 
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luncbeon gong termiDated the inspection 
before the old man discovered to how very 
inattentive an audience he was exhibiting his 
petted darlings. 

With a new-formed resolution, Lord Ren- 
delsholme returned to the house. There was 
fire in his eye, a firm determination on his- 
lip, as he joined the family party and seated 
himself at the table. 

What a happy quartette they made. What 
beauty, what content surrounded these chosen 
children of good fortune. The equestrians 
brightened with their morning's amusement ; 
the handsome mother beaming with satisfac- 
tion as she read in their countenances — or 
fancied she did — signs that boded well for the 
fulfilment of her life-long ambition. And the 
young nobleman, happy with his new-formed 
resolution of seeking the earliest opportunity 
of claiming his dear love. This was the 
inside picture. 

Outside — the beautiful sun was shining, the 
joyous birds were singing, the bees and the 
summer flies humming as they darted from 
flower to flower in happy abandonment. And 
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the flowers P Those gorgeous masses of scarlet, 
yellow, blue, crimson, and dazzling whitei 
that blazed in brilliant mosaics, here, there, 
everywhere, throwing out their sweet seduc- 
tive scents; filling the soft air with their 
multiplied odours, till the lazy atmosphere 
was so overladen it could bear no more, but 
lay heavy and still, weighed down with the 
insiduoiis beauty of their incense, which was 
imperceptibly wafted in through the open 
casement, and stole round and round, wrap- 
ping the happy inmates in sensuous embrace, 
steeping their quiescent senses in one de- 
licious dream. 

Ah! if such dreams could only last for 
eyev ; if there was no rude awakening. If 
lives could all be passed basking in the sun- 
shine. If there was no sin. If there was 
no sorrow. If there were no spoiled lives, 
no crushed hearts, what a paradise would lie 
around some of us, around these four. But, 
knowing what we do of inborn sin, we tremble 
for to-morrow. When happiest we most fear 
what the morrow has in store for us. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A BIDE FOB A LIFE. 



" Had Marie enjoyed her ride ?" 

« Yes." 

At starting she had suffered from a two- 
fold nervousness — she feared she was accom- 
panied by an unwilling escort, and she felt 
timid on the strange horse. Ruby's spirited 
airy gait was very different from old Water- 
loo's quiet walk and steady canter. But 
soon she got accustomed to, and felt quite at 
home on the gentle, high spirited bay, who 
behaved himself as if. proud of the precious 
burden he carried. Her other uncomfort- 
ableness did not so quickly wear away. 

For the first half hour little was said be- 
tween the pair, except directions from Denzil 
to his cousin as to the management of her 
horse. 

He chose the road, she rode silently by his 
side, scarcely heeding where their steeds took 
them. Sometimes she cast shy, wistful 
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glances at her moody companion, whose 
great sad eyes looked straight before him. 
Sometimes those sad eyes were attracted by 
her gaze, then crossly Denzil would exclaim — 

" How often have I told you * eyes to the 
front,' look at your horse's ears and sit square 
— left shoulder forward — ^yes, that is better. 
You are too young a horsewoman to take 
observations on extraneous matters, you 
want all your senses, eyes and hands for your 
horse, fair lady ; attend to one thing at a time 
if you please." 

Then again Marie ; would start at his low 
stern voice warning her — 

" Your reins, Marie, be careful. Ruby is 
spirited, you cannot leave him quite to his 
own devices as you did old Waterloo. There 
— ^no need to chuck your curb rein — take 
him on the snaffle ; if I have told you once, I 
have a dozen times that nine horses out of 
ten go steadier when you ride them on the 
snaffle. Let him know you are holding him, 
but do not saw at his mouth.'* 
. Here Ruby began to dance. 

** What are you doing with your whip ? I 
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see, teasing the horse as usual ; do keep it up. 
If you do not attend to these details you will 
never make a horsewoman. Poor Ruby, he 
does not understand these little liberties ;'* so 
saying Captain Devereux leaned over and 
patted Ruby on the neck. Marie's face was 
turned away ; her cousin could only see her 
raised colour, the pained tears in her beautiful 
eyes were lost upon him. 

They had been totally silent for some 
minutes, pacing side by side, through a glade 
in a beautiful wood. Suddenly they reached 
an open space on the brow of a hill, where, 
with a low exclamation of delight, Marie 
pulled up. 

" Oh, Denzil, how good of you to bring me 
here, how lovely it is, such a magnificent 
expanse. Oh ! those exquisite trees, oak, 
elm, and surely those are tender lime, and 
then the hazy distance. What are those dark 
masses to the left ?" 

** Scotch pine I believe." 

" Just look at the deer, pretty graceful 
creatures. See that beauty with the huge 
antlers, standing clear against the horizon r' 



•s>> 
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*^ A Royal stag of ten." 

** And the water, the flashing river, wind- 
ing like a blue ribbon in and out through the 
^een meadows. See, there are cattle in one 
field, and colts in another. Oh, dear, it is 
:such a beautiful world. God's world," she 
:added, thoughtfully, " with His own beautiful 
sun shining down on us. How happy I am 
with plenty of light and air and space. I am 
so thankful — glad — that — that I am not shut 
up in the convent. Who that had learned to 
live, could bear to be caged within your walls, 
to die — die by inches.' So far Marie had 
spoken excitedly, surprised out of herself. 
Now the eager face paled, and her sweet 
voice was low and trembling as she went on. 
** I hope God will forgive me if my feelings 
are wicked, but it does seem to me dread- 
fully unnatural that God should have made 
this beautiful world, given us. His creatures, 
so much to enjoy ; and then teach us that our 
purest service to Him consists in withdrawing 
ourselves from all the blessings with which 
He has surrounded us, shutting our eyes 
.and closing our ears to all the sweet sights 
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and sounds of His creation. Immured in a 
convent, debarred from life-giving air and 
light, and the beauty of life, we cease to be 
living, feeling, thinking girls and women, we 
become mere machines who blindly obey the 
head that directs us. I have often tried to 
solve this mystery — ^but I suppose I am too 
ignorant, for I cannot make it come right. 
Sometimes I feel as if it was all a delusion;. 
a chimera of our own poor brain to believe 
that cramping our intellects, dwarfing and 
coercing our natural instincts draws us 
nearer to, or enables us the better to serve 
God.'' 

Her last words were almost ioaudible, and 
as she fiaished she turned a shy questioning 
look on her cousin, and met his sad eyes 
resting on her with one of those inexplicable 
expressions that so often puzzled and confused 
her. There was a yearning pity ia his eyes, 
which pierced through and through, sifting 
and questioning her most secret thoughts^ 
Uncomfortable, she turned away and gazed 
again wistfully at the fair stretch of country 
that lay undulating at her feet. 
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At last, with a long drawn sigh, which he 
forced to end in a cynical groan. Captain 
Devereux roused himself suflBiciently to answer 
his cousin. 

" What a metaphysician you are ; you are 
fishing in waters quite too deep for me to 
follow. My brains are entirely too shallow 
to attempt to elucidate your tangle of ideas. 
In fact, my dear, I am not sure that I possess 
any brains to speak of. Whatever powers of 
observation I possess are more than required 
to solve certain mysteries of my own." 

Then wearily he turned and looked down 
on the beautiful panorama that spread a fair 
picture for jniles below them. There lay 
fields of waving corn — tender green as yet — 
tinged here and there with a golden light 
from the laughing sun, small earnest of what 
their golden beauty will be in the months to 
come, when the harvest is at the full. There 
lie undulating hills, and sheltered dale, kine 
and sheep, turretted mansions, and lowly 
cots ; as fair a picture of this world's beauty 
and English wealth as one's heart could desire 
to see. Light summer clouds, here and there. 
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throw broad shadows on clumps of trees and 
rising hillocks, thus vividly contrasting light 
and shade, intensified the beauty of the scene, 
as the clouds danced here, there, everywhere, 
with their airy, fairy, fleeting gauzy veil. 

For a moment or two the cousins silently 
admired. Then Captain Devereux carelessly 
continued — 

** By Jove 1 I had no idea there was such 
an extensive view from this. Do you see 
that grey pile to the right?" 

" In the park amongst the elms ?** 

** Yes, that is Stoneleigh. Some of the 
finest trees in all England grow in that park. 
Now look to the right. Do .you see the 
-smoke, there where the sun shines red on the 
hill ?" 

" Yes." 

" That is Kenilworth." 

'* What ! where poor Amy Robsart was 
cruelly murdered ? " exclaimed Marie. 

** Where they say she was," laughed he. 

" Say ! Of course it is true. I never can 
forgive that wicked cruel Leicester." 

** Poor Leicester ! '* with a harsh laugh. 
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** I pity him from the bottom of my heart. 
You cannot see the Castle from this, not that 
it is much to see — a great big rambling pile, 
covered with slimy moss ; full of horrid 
flapping bats and hooting owls, not one bit 
romantic ; no ponderous drawbridge, no 
circling moat, only a great big bare building 
closely surrounded by multitudinous ale- 
houses and othei; signs of the times.'* 

** Oh ! dear what a pity." 

** Aye 1 destructive to the halo of romance. 
But what would you have ? People must live 
in these utilitarian days. Last time I passed 
that road an audacious laundress was bleach- 
ing the family washing in the empty old 
courts, and a swarm of dirty unkempt village 
urchins were playing leap frog and making 
the old walls ring with their vulgar shouts. 
Tragedy, if tragedy there ever was, is dead, 
buried and forgotten long ago, and vulgar 
comedy reigns in its stead. Merriment is the 
correct foro^, Miss Devereux, in this en- 
lightened nineteenth century. Nobody 
bothers their head, believes, or cares to 
think about those old world legends." 
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" But it was true ?" 

" How can I tell — seeing is believing they 
say, and if it ever happened it was long before 
my day^" laughed he. " I am rather hazy as 
to the true history — if history it is. As 
well as I recollect, Scott made Varney the 
villain of the piece, Tony Foster the actual 
murderer." 

** Leicester was the moving power — the 
most guilty — the one who was to profit by 
thp dastard deed. I do not know how a man 
could be so cruel — cruel — cruel — to the girl 
who loved him so dearly — trusted him so 
entirely." 

The Captain laughed uneasily as he re- 
plied — 

" My dear, self-interest is the first law of 
nature with most of us. Men do queer things 
when * needs must.' Mind you, I think Amy 
Robsart's story all fable ; but, supposing it 
true, I pity Leicester—" 

"Whatl pity a cold-hearted villain like 
that — a murderer — how can you ? " 

" Listen, and I will try to explain myself," 
the Captain went on, with more earnestness 
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ihan was usual in his manner. " From the 
bottom of my heart I pity Liecester, and 
make excuses for him. He was a fool, and 
made one awful bhmder that marred his 
whole life. A fool who commits himself is a 
pitiable object. Don't you think so ? " 

Marie shook her head sadly as she mur-» 
mured low — 

** We pity sinners, but we must not excuse 
sin, or condone crime. First, Leicester was 
foolish ; then, secondly, he committed a sin 
to hide, or get rid of, the consequences of his 
lesser fault." 

" Poor moths ! Alas I I fear there are 
many men like Leicester. Moths flutter 
round the candle till they destroy themselves. 
Men flitter round a pretty face — fancy they 
love" — there was intense bitterness in his 
tone — " and marry — tie themselves for life to 
an unsuitable companion. God help them ! 
That was what Leicester did. He was an 
ambitious man — an intellectual, educated 
man — he soon tired of the pretty, silly doll ; 
he awoke from his dream of folly to find him- 
self — ruined for life. A splendid prospect 
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was offered — a marriage proposed that would 
have fulfilled all his ambition could wish for 
or desire. What wonder he lost his head, 
grew mad with rage — ^furious with himself 
for having placed this hindrance between him 
and his soul's desire. No doubt he cursed 
her and himself every hour of his life — 
cursed the wretched, miserable fate his own 
weak self-indulgence had cut out for him, 
and cursed the girl that stood between him 
and fortune. What wonder, then, if, wild 
with rage and disappointment, his heart cried 
out that — that — he wished her out of that. 
His unscrupulous confident guessed the wish. 
Anxious to curry favour with his patron, 
conceived the idea of gratifying his master's 
unexpressed desire. Varney planned Amy 
Robsart's death ; Tony Foster carried out 
the idea to the bitter end. T do not believe 
Leicester ever intended Amy Robsart to be — 
murdered. Do you ? " 

" I fear he had murder in his heart." 
"Nonsense! He never said it, and 
thought is a venial sin. He paid the penalty 
^ his fault (his first fault, I mean) by the 
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hell his own thoughts made for him. He re- 
pented of his sin in sackcloth and ashes. But, 
because she was killed, it was cruel to brand 
bim as a murderer all the rest of his days, 
poor devil 1 " 

" Denzil, how can you I " Marie's sweet 
face was pale with awe, trembling with in- 
dignation as she continued, asking,. " What 
do you mean ? Surely I misunderstand you ? 
You are excusing him. He had no right 
even to wish her dead." 

"Dead — dead — it is an ugly word — but 
death, my child, is often a blessed door of 
escape — opened to save us from worse sin.*' 
He spoke sadly, looking away from his com- 
panion. " Death is a welcome release to 
some. It would have been welcome, no 
doubt, to her if — if — she had found out that 
he never cared for her, and that she was in 
his way — a curse to him." 

*' I do not know what she would have felt 
had she known the truth ; but I do know that 
he was a cruel, hard man, even to wish her 
dead, when he knew how dearly she loved 
him, and how fully she trusted him. Poor 

YQL. I. T 
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Amy-poor loving, innocent child ! I can- 
not imagine a man being so completely 
wrapped up in self as Leicester was. His 
only thought was — his loss in being bound to 
her. He never cast a thought on what her 
feelings were — on the cheat his love had been 
to her — on the terrible misery, pain and 
trouble he had brought into her young life. 
Denzil, do men always think like this: — of 
themselves firsts of women only as — ^as 
ministering to their pleasure, and conducing 
to their comfort ? Even you pity Leicester, 
and do not seem to feel for her. How is it ? 
Are all men so selfishly wrapt up in their 
own wants and wishes r " 

" Bless me, child, don't you go floundering 
about trying to fathom the deceitful quag- 
mire of men's motives— it is an unprofitable 
study. And you have asked a question few 
men would care to answer truthfully. I 
cannot tell you what you want to know. We 
men are queer enigmas — conglomerate masses 
of mixed motives — motives, some of which 
we scarce care, or dare, to define even to cur- 
sives, certainly not to others. We are 
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beastly selfis^ brutes — awfully fond of No. 1. 
We are like roaring lions going about seek- 
ing whom we may devour. We do not value 
our lives one rush — court danger rashly — 
face the arch-fiend when necessary. Still, as 
a rule, most of us act a coward's p^rt— save 
ourselves, indulge ourselves at the expense of 
the weaker sex, and, when difficulties arise, 
we sacrifice — not ourselves, if we can avoid 
it. But come," sarcastically exclaimed he, 
** have you drunk your fill of this particular 
spot of God's air, and light, and earth, and 
water, for it is nearly time we were at home ? 
If we are late for lunch, there will be no end 
of a fuss. The mother will be anxious. Den. 
will imagine Ruby has broken your neck — 
the whole establishment will be turned out to 
look for us, and the big waggon sent to col- 
lect the small pieces. Are you ready ? " 

" Just one moment. Please do tell me 
what is that I see enveloped iu the blue-grey 
mist ? " 

" Where ? " 

** Far, far away to the left, where the long, 
straight road is lost in those elms that crown 
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shame — to be proud of what they ought ta 
consider a disgraceful blot on their dead and 
buried ancestors. They do everything to 
keep alive the legend. They have a statue 
of the lady, and a painted Q^gj of the poor 
villain — I do not recollect any standing 
monument to the pufFed-up, bloated aristocrat 
who was the real cruel villain. And they 
have taxed their ingenuity and their purse, 
and every year reproduce the infamous 
pageant. Reproduce it for filthy lucre's sake, 
and also for the gratification of a gaping 
crowd, who are rabid in their crave for 
amusement. I feel ashamed of my fellow- 
countrymen, and often wonder the stones of 
the old town don't call out, that the old 
houses do not fall on them as they pass, and 
hide the bitter mimicry of what was a cruel,, 
dastard deed. Come, Marie, we really must 
be moving.'' 

" I am ready ! " she sighed, as she took her 
last look, and turned her horse to ride home 
the way she had come. 

** Not that way — turn to the right. We 
will skirt the wood; there are gates all 
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through those fields yonder, which will 
take us home in half the time, and even 
then I fear we shall be late. Now for a 
canter." 

Away they went over the greensward, the 
fresh hill air blowing on their cheeks. It 
was a smart canter, and Ruby went to per- 
fection. When they drew rein at the first 
gate, Marie's eyes were sparkling and her 
cheeks glowing; all traces of her senti- 
mental grievances were quite obliterated. 
Ruby fidgetted at the delay of opening this 
gate, about which the Satanella colt was awk- 
ward. Denzil could not get him to move up 
close, and each time that he managed to lean 
over and open the gate, the colt swerved 
before he was able to swing it from him. At 
last, with a plunge, he forced the colt 
through, but alas I the gate swung back — 
shut, leaving Ruby on the wrong side. The 
gate had touched the colt's quarters as ho 
rushed through ; frightened, he plunged 
wildly forward two or three times. 

Then a faint, " Oh I Denzil," rang upon the 
rider's ear, and the next moment Ruby, witli 
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his head down, passed him in a, swinging 
gallop. 

Marie cast one agonised look at her cousin , 
as, swaying hither and thither in her saddle, 
she was carried past him. 

Poor child ! There was a long stretch of 
meadow in front, gently down hill ; at the 
bottom a bank, with stiff post and rails on 
top; beyond this, broken ground and the 
brook. Away to the right was the path they 
should have taken ; the runaway tore straight 
down the field. 

One moment, black despair rose in Oenzirs 
heart ; he remembered little Denzy and 
Prince Charlie. Then, with a mighty effort, 
he brought the colt under control ; a second ' 
more and he was after her — after her, racing 
for a life. Already she was shaken in her 
seat. How she had kppt her saddle at all, 
clearing the gate, he did not know. It was 
clear she could not hold on much longer — 
must fall if Ruby attempted the rails, great 
stiff ox-rails, on a bank, beyond which, on 
the broken ground, were the kine quietly 
grazing. These now lifted their heads and 
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made a stampede, huddling together out of 
the way of danger. 

Jluby went swiftly, accelerating his pace as 
the ground drooped, or as the sound of the 
colt's feet thudded behind him. Ruby was 
thorough-bred, Marie's weight nothing ; 
though she still held the reins, guide or 
check him she could not. All the world, 
lately so bright, grew black before her ; every 
object, as she passed, appeared to her 
frightened eyes a writhing, hideous mon- 
ster ; and presently all grew dark, she could 
not see at all. There was a great surging 
wind in her ears, her head felt bursting, and 
her breath came thick and fast, with great 
straining sobs. 

Gradually the fair head sunk, sunk lower, 
lower still; she was almost unconscious, and 
bright Ruby, full of frolic and pleasure, went 
straight for the ox-rails. Fortunately Marie 
did not see her special danger ; it was all a 
horrible vision to her. Instinctively, at the 
first, as far as her startled nerves permitted, 
she had tried to recollect and carry out Den- 
jzil's oft-repeated instructions, to sit straight 
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and hold her reins steady ; the effort to do- 
this had kept her somewhat steady in her 
saddle. Now she was unable to think or to 
act, a horrible numbness came over her, and 
she was falling, falling, falling. 

One big sob rose in Denzil's throat, choked 
in its utterance. His face grew grey witb 
anguish as he forced the astonished chesnut 
down the hill — down, down, down —faster,, 
faster ; the colt seemed standing still to his 
mad, impatient fears, though the great 
floundering strides were actually lessening 
the distance between them. Oh, God ! if he- 
should be too late. 

Great drops of agony stood like hugebeads^ 
on Denzil's forehead. Yes, yes, he is gaining;, 
but the ox-rails are fearfully near. If ever 
he used his cunning and skill to secure a 
first place, he exerted it now ; every science 
of horsemanship was put in force — heeU 
knee, hand, voice, all combined, excited the 
willing colt to do his best, which noble,, 
puzzled brute he did. He plunged forward 
with great lounging strides ; he is three 
lengths — two lengths — one length behind^ 
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and tlie iiglj, stout ox-rails stand stifi and 
menacing not four lengths in front, with 
pretty, bright Euby swinging his spirited 
head, as he measures his distance prepara* 
tory to taking the fearful leap. 

If ever a prayer rose in the reckless man's 
heart it was then, when desperately he drove 
his spurs into the colt's heaving flanks, and 
with superhuman strength lifted him for a 
wild forward plunge. This brought him 
slightly in front of Ruby, who startled, made 
a slight pause ere he gathered himself for 
the spring. 

It was but a second ; but, in that second, 
Denzil, an active man, had dropped his own 
reins, seized Ruby's head, and flung himself 
from his horse, with his left hand supporting 
his cousin as she sank to the ground. 

Ruby, thus suddenly checked by his iron 
grip, fell back on his haunches ; then stood,, 
trembling, with frightened eyes, perfectly 
still. 

The colt, losing unexpectedly the support 
of its rider's hand and heel, had lounged 
helplessly forward, struck the bank and 
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rolled over on his back, where, amazed- and 
somewhat confused, he now lay flourishing his 
heels in the air. 

Marie, white and still, lay against her 
cousin's breast. 

If her face was white, his looked more 
ghastly still ; and he trembled in every limb. 

Presently, with a big gasp, he laid her 
against the bank, remembering that some- 
where he had heard the horizontal position 
was necessary to restore the heart's action. 
He knelt by her side, took her little hand in 
Hs, and his great eyes gazed down upon her 
with a look of awful agony, such as one 
sometimes sees in the eyes of a helpless 
-dumb animal, tormented and deprived of free- 
dom. 

She lay, white and still. 

He looked all around — there was no one 
near, not a human being in sight. Ruby 
stood, intently gazing on them, as if he partly 
understood the enormities he had committed 
and the damage he had done. 

The colt had risen, shaken himself with an 
injured air, and was now profiting by the 
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Ixill in his exertions, making the best use of 
the opportunity, walking along the bank 
cropping the clover. His saddle was 
shifted, and the reins dangled, broken, 
under his feet. 

Great sobs rose in the young man's throat 
as . he staggered to his feet, and wrung his 
hands, muttering in his agony — 

" God pity me ; I have killed her." 

He threw his hat from him, and wiped the 
drops of agony from his brow. 

A voice behind him made him start as if 
he was shot. His eyes blazed as he turned. 

Standing on the bank, leaning on the ox- 
rails, was a boy or man — 

" Be loikes the leddy is hurt. ' I seed ye 
comin' down the hill. 'Twas the devil's pace 
ye went — darn it. Be she deed now ? " 

He looked down and nodded enquiringly at 
the recumbent figure. 

" Dead 1 No ! " There was angry irrita- 
tion, fierce passion in the negative. Then, 
quickly, he questioned : "Is there a house, a 
cottage anywhere near ? " 

"Yah, there bay. Muther es tu hum." 
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" Well then, quick. Catch those liorses, 
and show the way." 

Leisurely the herd gathered himself to- 
gether, and thrust himself over the rails. He 
landed all of a heap ; then lazily stretched 
himself ere he moved forward, and peered 
down curiously at the young girl. Then, 
shaking his head, he shuffled along, caught 
the colt, who snorted with dislike at his 
strange touch, took Ruby by the bridle, and 
muttered — 

"Follorme!" * 

Stolidly he went in front, plodding, a horse 
on either side of him. 

Denzil stooped down and lifted the slight 
figure in his arms. How still and limp she 
felt. Every step he took his breath came 
thicker and shorter. Was it the memory of 
that other time, or what ? Did he think of 
the golden-haired child who, years ago, had 
lain as she was doing now, still and cold, and 
white against his breast, and who had died ? 
He went on, his great black eyes looking 
vacantly in front, and despair written legibly 
on every feature. 
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A low sweet voice pierced him as a 
•dagger, and sent the hot blood surging to his 
brow. 

" Denzil, where am I ? Is it all over ; aija 
I safe ? " 

With one wild clutch he pressed her closer, 
bent his face over her for a second, and 
panted — 

" Thank God, thank God ! Oh ! my dar- 
ling ! " 

Then he straightened himself up, and put 
her down, still keeping his arm round her; 
with a strong effort he conquered his emo- 
tion. How strong the effort, the great blue 
veins that stood out on his forehead like 
thick cords showed. 

What that second had betrayed of deep 
suffering, and deeper joy, Marie could not 
quite determine ; but a something brought 
the rich blush mantling to her cheek, and 
the blue eyes were shaded as she mur- 
mured — 

" Thanks to you, Denzil, I am not hurt — 
but you ? " 

The questioning eyes sought his anxiously, 
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and looked alarmed as they saw the troabled 
face. 

lie laughed harshly ; one of those discord- 
ant sounds that sometimes grate upon one*s 
ear, and makes one think of the lost souls ia 
hell. 

She shivered, and drew slightly away from 
the arm that supported her. 

"You are afraid of me, are you?" said 
ho, looking down excitedly. " But you are 
safe, and I am safe, too ; so we are all right* 
What a fool I was to be so frightened aboufc 
nothing, and you— you, poor little thing"— 
here his voice grew low and strangely tender 
— " I believe I frightened you with my folly 
more than Ruby hurt you with her gallop." 

Again she leaned upon him. She was 
nervous and shaken, still unable to support 
herself, and trembled fearfully. Sobs and 
hysterical laughter met in her throat and 
almost choked her. 

*• I am not hurt, nor frightened, but — 
water," she gasped, as she clung to him. 

A little stream ran close by ; one glance 
showed it to him. 
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** One moment," said he, placing her on 
the grass. The next he had steeped his 
handkerchief in the stream, and in a second 
more was kneeling by her side. She, gasping, 
took the handkerchief, and in it hid her face. 

Silent, he bit his lips and looked help- 
lessly on. Looked on, feeling he would do 
all things, and could do nothing. There was 
no one to read ; so, for the moment, he let his 
face be the index of his mind and tell of the 
craving within. 

He did not touch her ; he did not speak. 
But the silence must have struck a sympa* 
thetic chord in her heart. Suddenly she 
lifted her head, with suppliant eyes and full 
of trust, to him. 

" Denzil, I think I am ready now ; take 
me home." 

Ere she had finished, the reckless mask 
was on his face again — the rosy red suffus- 
ing hers. 

He sprang to his feet. She arose also, and 
silently they followed the horses. But she^ 
was giddy, staggering hither and thither. Afc. 
length her little hand touched his arm. 

VOL. I. w 
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" Help me, Denzil, for a little. I shall be 
all right soon." 

Again his arm went round her waist ; his 
3teps seemed almost as unsteady as her own. 
And, for the second time that day, his face 
grew ashy white. The wild eyes grew 
dogged, the lips set and stem. 

Thus they reached the end of the bank. 
The horses were standing ; the man pointed 
to a wretched shealing among^st the alders, 
almost in the brook — 

" Yon be the cot. Be ye going tu ? " 

Marie looked appealingly at her cousin. 
He shook his head. 

" No ; I do not think we need go in. Try 
and get a cup of water, will you ? " 

Marie sat on the bank; Denzil held the 
horses. Presently the water came; she 
sipped it. Every moment her colour and 
her courage came back. 

Denzil busied himself with the saddles and 
bridles. 

" Now, I am ready. I think we had better 
be going," were her next words spoken. 

"Are you quite sure — certain you can 
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ride ? You know I can easily send for the 
carriage." 

" Nonsense I I had much rather ride. 
Aunt must not get a fright, or she will never 
tru^t me on a horse again.** 

He still hesitated, looking in a vacant way 
from her, very pale and gloomy. 

" Please 1 Denzil,' • she entreated. 

Then, without another word, he led her 
horse up. She stood beside him. Very 
sweet she looked as she asked — 

" You are not vexed with me ? " 

" Vexed, no ; only God keep you safe, my 
darUng I " 

He stooped to lift her to the saddle as he 
spoke, and the last words were muttered 
very low. Still they reached her ears. 

Marie's colour was very bright and beau- 
tiful. A new life was born in her blue eyes 
when next he looked at her, which was not 
for some moments. Side by side they rode, 
very silent. He kept a little behind, but his 
hand was near her rein as they paced along. 
Very often he looked at her furtively. In 
about a quarter of an hour they reached the. 
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home farm, at the bask of Bendelshofane ^ 
then he turned and spoke. 

** K yoQ are not afraid of another canter 
we can enter here, save two miles, and per- 
haps be in time for luncheon." 

*' I am quite ready. I am not afraid ; and,^ 
Denzil, please do not tell Aunt Olive all about 
it.*' 

" As you wiU." 

Here they turned in the gate, and made for 
the paddock. There was a wild look in his 
face as he exclaimed — 

" Now, Marie I Now for it ! " 

They cantered across the fields ; but he 
took good care to keep a dose and watchful 
eye on Ruby. 

As they pulled up at the door the great 
gong sounded for luncheon. 

" See ! in good time after all," exclaimed 
Marie, in happy glee. 

" Yes," retorted he ; " the runaway seems 
to have hastened matters." 

Grooms, on the look out, ran forward and 
stood at the horses' heads. Denzil jumped 
off and came to assist his cousin. He took 
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Ixer foot from the stirrup, then looked up. 
Another second and he had lifted her down. 
A glad ripple of feeling flashed over her 
face as she turned and walked up the steps. 

Conflicting passions darkened his face as 
he hurried after her, muttering — 

" God help us both." 

In the hall they met Mrs. Devereux, cross- 
ing to the luncheon-room. Dressed in her 
habit, Marie followed her. And so the four 
met at luncheon. 

Mrs. Devereux was pleased at the morn- 
ing's ride; pleased at anything that threw 
Denzil and Marie alone together. 

Lord Rendelsholme was pleased with the 
new resolution he had formed — pleased to see 
Marie look so bright and fresh. 

The two equestrians were pleased at the 
happy termination of their adventure. 

So four people sat round the table, per- 
fectly happy. How long would their happi- 
ness last r How long ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE HBST AWAKENING. 



Mabie entered the luncheon room with a 
sparkling face, brilliantlj coloured from the 
fresh air and active exercise. But, presently 
the brilliancj faded, and left her sweet face 
paled and tremulous with excited feeling. 
She could not eat, and fiddled nervously 
with the food on her plate. 

Mrs Devereux noticed these facts and 
took comfort to her heart from her observa- 
tions. Kindly expressing a hope that her 
dearest niece had not over fatigued herself, 
and turning to her son, remonstrated — 

" You must be more careful of our pet the 
next time, Denzil, and not allow her to ride 
too far." 

** Wilful woman will have her wav, 
mother. I did my best to take care of her," 
then glancing uneasily at Marie, he too, was 
struck by the stirred emotion visible on the 
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fair mutable face, and stammered on — " I'm 
awfully sorry ; but the fact is, I — I — am not 
accustomed to take care of young ladies, 
they are a sort of fragile porcelain, which it 
is unwise to trust to my tender mercies," he 
laughed uneasily. 

" Never mind, my dear, you will learn in 
time — you will know better next time,'* 
smiled his mother, pleased at his evident con-? 
fusion . 

" Oh I auntie, don't make a fuss. I am 
all right I assure you. Only a little tired ; a 
very little. Denzil took great care of me. 
He always does. We have had a most 
beautiful ride. We went through a fairy 
wood. At least it was fairy land to me. I 
never saw anything more exquisite than the 
carpet of soft, green moss bespangled with 
its many coloured flowers. Beautiful orchisis, 
with their long, dark, leopard-spotted leaves 
raised their spiked heads, and peeped at us 
from the shade of the feathery ferns. There 
was a perfect sea of wild hyacinths waving 
their pretty heads as far as we could see 
under the glorious trees. Veronicas, the 
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lovely toarqaoise blae forget-me-not, damps 
of violets — a whole wilderness of wild straw- 
berries — and actaaUy here and there I did 
see a few late primroses." 

" Yon are getting quite poetic," laughed 
Lord Rendelsholme. 

" It roused all the poetry iu my nature I 
assure you, and no wonder, that woodland 
glade was marvellously decorated by the 
bounteous band of loving Mother Nature. It 
was a road fit for a princess, shaded from 
the glare of the noon-day sun by giant, 
Gothic arches of coolest, tenderest green. I 
was tongue-tied; feasting my eyes, and 
meditating on the multiplicity of beauties 
we were cruelly trampling under foot, when 
we came to an open space, where we had a 
panoramic view that enchanted me. I am 
afraid I remained a long time spell-bound 
and wearied Denzil with questions. We saw 
Stoneleigh ; he showed me where Kenilworth 
lay ; and I saw, though he says I only fancied 
I saw, Coventry. Altogether it was a de- 
lightful morning, and though a little tired, I 
nyself immensely." 
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Marie spoke quickly, nervously, and stopped 
abruptly, then she leaned back in her chair 
and closed the sparkling eyes that would tell 
tales. 

**You do seem to have enjoyed your 
scamper. We must give you plenty of op- 
portunities of interviewing Dame Nature, 
whose society you appreciate so thoroughly. 
But, at the same time you must not wear 
yourself out in pursuit of the picturesque. 
You are eating nothing, and, lady fair, you 
are as white as a sheet. My dear, indeed 
you have gone too far," said Lord Rendels- 
holme, with tender solicitude. 

** Pooh I stuff I a little fatigue will do no 
harm. When people are enjoying themselves, 
time and distance are forgotten," laughingly 
interrupted Mrs. Devereux, jealous for her 
son, and resenting her nephew's anxious 
officiousness. ^^ Denzil quite understands 
how far to take her, he always takes proper 
care of Marie.'* 

'^ That he doesi indeed, auntie ; if it was 
not for his care I should not be here now." 
She paused a moment and swallowed down 
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an uncomfortable lump that would rise in 
her throat, then, with trembling lips, con- 
cluded, " I had an adventure, and wast 
terribly frightened/' 

" My child, what was it ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Devereux. 

" Euby was too much for you, I feared it 
would be so," simultaneous with his aunt's 
query exclaimed Lord Rendelsholme. " What 
didhedo?'* 

** He ran away ! *' laughed Marie nervously.. 

" My darling ! what a terrible fright yoA 
must have had." 

" Yes, rather auntie, but thanks to 
Denzil's prompt assistance I am not hurt, 
only tired, and terribly thirsty. My lips are 
dry and parched. Den., dear, I feel as if I 
must have a glass of sherry and seltzer to- 
restore the lost tone to my system." 

Lord Rendelsholme's face was flushed with 
conflicting emotions, and his brown eyes 
were fixed on her, with tender question as he 
filled her glass, and his lips murmured — 

k Grod you are safe, my darling., 
never run such risk again." 
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" Don't be so solemn over it. It was not 
Rnby's or anybody's fault. Of course we 
seemed, to me, to go a hundred miles, but I 
dare say it was only as many yards. I had 
not even realised the perils of the situation 
when Denzil came to the rescue ; he had me 
safe, and all the danger was over.'* 

" You ought not to have been put on that 
horse. It was very rash and inconsiderate," 
enunciated Lord Rendelsholme slowly. 

Mrs. Devereux looked at her son, who, 

■ 

silent and moody was crumbling his bread, 
and steadily regarding the table cloth. At 
his cousin's last words he looked up annoyed, 
glanced at Marie, then, without speaking, 
quickly dropped his eyes again. Mrs. 
Devereux thought he looked hurt. Sensi- 
tive of his feelings, she hastily exclaimed — 

" After all, I dare say it was nothing much^ 
Ruby is a little spirited, and a smart gallop 
will do Marie no harm. She was quite safe 
with Denzil beside her. r * All is well that 
ends well,' and when you are with Denzil^ 
my dear, I am always perfectly easy. We 
know he is to be trusted." She nodded con- 
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fidentialljr to Marie, who smiled^ then, tarn- 
vug to Lord Bendelsholme, she continued — 
*' We must not talk about it or we shall have 
Marie growing timid about riding, which I 
am particularly anxious she should not do» 
as Dr. Dill sajs horse exercise is the very 
hest thing for her.'' 

Marie smiled and blushed as she stole a 
glance at the silent figure opposite to her, 
who, with thundery brow, and lips pressed 
close together was devoting his attention to 
a study of the damask, and who, even while 
she looked at him, filled and emptied his 
glass more than once. She perceived that he 
too had lost his appetite, that the food on his 
plate lay untouched, and with a little anxious 
smile on her lip she looked away towards her 
other cousin to find his kind brown eyes 
fixed on her with an earnest appropriative 
regard that covered her with confusion, 
which increased as he quietly replied to her 
aunt — , 

" Certainly ; Marie shall ride as much as 
<^r she likes — but, in future, we must see 
as a proper mount. Denzil is such a 
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first-rate horseman himself that he is a little 
rash, not sufficiently cautious. Marie must 
ran no risk. In future I will see a suitable 
horse is provided for her/* 

At the close of this sentence the gloomy 
eyes were hurriedly raised from their study 
of the table, and an angry glance thrown 
at the unconscious speaker. The red blood 
surged up in Captain Devereux's cheek, 
dyed his brow ; then, hastily he covered his 
face with his hand, and, without uttering a 
word turned towards the window. Already 
the light, the life, the brightness he had 
brought in from his ride had vanished from 
his face, and now, rapidly the red blood 
faded and left his set face wan and stem. 

Mrs. Devereux, annoyed at she scarce knew 
what in her nephew's manner, for his words 
could not be cavilled at, moved by her own 
undying inward hope, and a sudden new- 
bom fear, sarcastically exclaimed — 

" How absurd you are, ^)en., as fidgety as 
any old woman. I am not frightened about 
Marie, therefore there is no need you should 
be, or that you should interfere. Denzil has 
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always been Marie's master of the horse, he 
is quite capable of taking care of her. I 
think we may safely leave the matter in his 
hands. Eh, Denzil ? " 

" Eh 1 what, mother ? " answered a bored 
voice, as the stern face half -turned, and ex- 
pressionless eyes met, and challenged hers. 

" I am just saying, my dear, that you are 
quite capable of taking care of Marie." 

" I suppose I am," assented he, wearily, 
** I have let no harm come to her yet." 

Through all the weariness of his subdued 
voice and absent manner, there rung a tone 
of bitterness that pained one at least of the 
listeners. Marie hastily broke in — 

" Aunt, Den. it is quite silly to make a 
fuss. Denzil is not to blame. He always 
takes care of me, I fully trust him, and I 
am not afraid of Ruby." 

The sweet face looked apologetically from 
one to the other of those she addressed, then 
she glanced at the dark face in the window 
appealingly, and met a look — a covert, stolen 
glance — that sent the colour rising like a soft 
day dawn over her lovely face, illuminating it 
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unth a glow of beautiful light that grew in 
strength broadening and deepening to a fuller 
joy, as he raised his head and said lightly — 

" So be it — ^Marie trusts me. I will do my 
best to take care of her. She learned a 
lesson to-day she is not likely to forget. She 
is a very fair horsewoman — and — ^for the rest 
ril see her properly mounted." 

Then, turning quickly, Captain Devereux 
went out through the open window, and 
walked rapidly down the terrace without 
bestowing a look upon anyone. 

With a triumphant smile, Mrs. Devereux 
rose from the table ; without a word the other 
two followed her example, then, as Lord 
Rendelsholme opened the door for their exit, 
his aunt stopped, and with her arm round her 
niece's waist, addressed him — 

*' By th^ way. Den., I met old Lady Spencer 
Brock in Leamington yesterday, she said she 
would call this afternoon especially to see 
you. Mind you are visible. She asked very 
kindly after you, and said Sir Spencer was so 
sorry he was unable to do any visiting, as 
they both wanted to thank you for your 
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kindness to their nephew who was with you 
in the Crimea." 

" Yes, poor Brock. He suffered terribly, 
came home invalided and is dead. I really 
ought to have called on them," assented 
Lord Rendelsholme. 

"She is a dreadfully prosy woman. I 
asked her to luncheon, fortunately she was 
pre-engaged to the Hamiltons ; however, she 
will drive round this way, and, as she has her 
very pretty niece, Miss Stuart-Moore, with 
her, I dare say her presejice will somewhat 
relieve the tedium of the visit, and enable u& 
to survive the afternoon's infliction," laughed 
Mrs. Devereux. 

Lord Rendelsholme nodded, and laying his 
hand on his cousin's, said gently — 

" Little one, lie down and rest ; prepare 
yourself for the afternoon's infliction by ' 
having a little sleep, you look quite tired out.'* 

*' Nonsense ! half an hour on her sofa will 
make her all right. Come, Marie," said Mrs. 
Devereux, impatiently, as she drew her from 
the door. 

And so the further particulars of the 
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ttorniDg's adventure were not enquired into, 
and remained a secret between the two actors 
therein. 

Lady Spencer Brock arrived in due time, 
and prosed away for two mortal hours, prin- 
cipally devoting herself to Lord Rendels- 
holme, whom she questioned closely as to her 
husband's nephew and heir, a poor young 
man who had lost his life, a victim to the 
hardships and the severity of the past Crimean 
winter. He had been a schoolfellow of Den/s, 
who, when he found young Brock ill, had 
done all that circumstances permitted to help 
and assist him, sharing with him what 
comforts he had, and giving him the benefit 
of his additional years' experience of cam- 
paigning. After struggling a few months^' 
gallantly attempting to perform duties he was 
wholly unequal for, young Brock had allowed 
himself to be invalided home. There he had 
died. But, before his death, he was con- 
tinually talking about Den. Devereux, telling 
how good he was, how fine a soldier, and 
what a friend he had been to him. 

Thus the Brocks felt a personal interest ioi 
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their nephew's friend, and Sir Spencer being 
a confirmed invalid, her ladyship came in 
person to return the thanks of the family to 
the young lord for his goodness to the young 
lad, who had been as a son to the childless 
pair. 

Lady Brock was certainly a very uninter- 
esting woman — heavy and dull, soft-hearted, 
foolish, ugly — ^but she had loved the poor 
boy who was dead, and was anxiously minute 
in her questions to Lord Rendelsholme as to 
the particulars of the boy's illness in the 
Crimea. She was tiresome. But, with 
kindly good nature, Lord Rendelsholme 
devoted himself to her, and gave her all the 
information in his power ; patiently answer- 
ing her queries, as with friendly sympathy he 
listened to her lamentations. 

Marie carried off Miss Stuart-Moore to her 
conservatory, where they found Captain 
Devereux smoking; he joined them, and 
together they wandered out on the terrace. 
It was nearly dinner-time ere the guests de- 
parted, then Marie disappeared. At dinner 
the Rector and his wife joined them. The 
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Hector, though an old man, was fanatico 
mtisico, so that after dinner he handed Marie 
to the piano, and, by his entreaties, kept her 
there until it was time to retire. Lord Ben- 
delsholme was also a lover of music, and 
hovered round the instrument, joining his 
rich tenor in duets with his cousin ; but all 
that evening he found no opportunity of 
whispering one private word in her ear. 

When they all retired, he sat long by the 
open window of his own room thinking. 
Every day new graces illumined the face of 
the girl he loved. To-morrow he would claim 
her as his own. Claim and receive the love 
he knew lay strong, full, and faithful in her 
woman's heart, waiting but the waking from 
maiden unconsciousness to be revealed to 
herself and acknowledged to him. 

The morrow came. After breakfast, as 
usual, Marie sought the bay window of the 
library. He followed her, but the scent of 
Denzil's cigar notified his presence as he sat 
on the window-sill, now and again throwing 
in an idle word. After luncheon Mrs. Deve- 
reux claimed Marie's company for a round of 
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visits. In the evening the gentlemen dined 
out. 

Another day had passed, and Lord Ren- 
delsholme had not spoken. It was rather 
tantalising — there she was, quite near, and 
yet so far — so curiously unconscious, that to 
his impatience she seemed phantom-like to 
fade from, or elf -like, to elude all his efforts 
for securing a private half hour. 
' Half hours and hours that for weeks pre- 
viously had been his daily privilege, seemed 
now unattainable. And yet there was no 
apparent difference in the family arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Devereux seemed to write a 
few more letters, and to want to consult 
Marie a little oftener than usual, that was 
all. Then Denzil took her out for another 
ride. So three days passed. Lord Rendels- 
holme felt he could wait no longer. 

It was the afternoon of the day she had 
had her ride. It was sultry. She reclined 
on the couch in her favourite bay window, 
the soft folds of her Indian muslin dress like 
a white cloud about her. Soft lace was at 
the wrists and round the throat, where one 
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lovely crimson rose nestled, setting off the 
<5reamy white of the lace, and the purer tints 
of the delicate skin. A closed book lay on 
her knee, her hands were loosely clasped and 
she was gazing dreamily out of the window. 
At the writing table sat Mrs. Devereux, as 
usual before post hour, busy closing her 
letters. Den. stood leaning by the window 
watching Marie, and casting impatient glances 
at his aunt. Would her letters never be 
finished ? At last she closed her desk, rang 
the bell for the footman, handed him her 
letters, and taking her book came and joined 
the others at the window, smilingly re- 
marking— 

** This bay window is So cool and pleasant, 
I think I shall stay here, and not miad the 
drawing-room this afternoon.'' 

Lord Rendelsholme knit his brows as he 
moved the curtain and settled his aunt on 
the couch. He could have stamped with 
vexation, for he had waited, fully expecting 
Mrs. Devereux would go, according to her 
usual habit into the drawing-room. She 
opened her book. Disconcerted he moved to 
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the farther window — a sash-window that 
opened down to the terrace. He went oat 
and came roand to the open window where 
Marie sat indolently resting. 

"Wen, little one," said he, *'why so 
grave ? What problem are yoa puzzling yoar 
brains over now ?'' 

" None," answered she, and she smiled up 
at him, " I am only enjoying life, sitting still 
and doing nothing. What exquisite weather 
it is. 

" Yes, so exquisite it is almost a pity to 
stay in doors. Come out." 

" I am lazy.'* 

•. I a. waLg." 

Waiting ! yes, 1 have been waiting sinoe the first dawn of 

the day 
With an ever deep'ning longing for the hours to pass awaj. 

repeated he, half laughing. "Do come,, 
please." 

** It is very hot." 

"Not uuder the beeches. Come, watch 
the hay-makers, they are busy in the meadow^ 
I can hear them here.*' 
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She hesitated. 

" Please Marie/' entreated he. " You have 
been riding, I have seen nothing of you all 
day ; you quite forget what a cripple I am> 
and how dependent on you for everything." 

" Poor Den. ! I did forget." There was kind 
sympathy in her voice. ** I will be with you 
in a moment." 

She rose to fetch her hat. Her aunt, re- 
monstrated — 

**My dear, don't go; you will be roasted." 

" Oh ! I do not mind the sun. Poor Den. 
is lonely." 

" Nonsense ! if he is let him come in 
here." 

"But he does not like to come in. He 
wants to look at the hay-makers, and I want 
to look at them too," insisted Marie. " Bye- 
bye, auntie dear ! " laughing she left the 
room. 

A moment after she was on the terrace by 
Den.'s side, a very dream of loveliness. Her 
wide straw hat shaded her lovely face, from 
which the wavy golden hair was gathered 
back over her tiny shell-like ears, and knotted 
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carelessly at the back of her small head. She 
was a very fairy figure enveloped in the 
clouds of her soft white dress; the only 
extraveous ornament of which was the one 
crimson rose fastened at her throat, which 
glowed in the bright sun — earth's beautiful 
blossom decorating earth's more beautiful 
child. 

Very slowly they strolled along, and pre- 
sently were lost to sight under the shade of 
the beech grove. Under the beeches where 
nineteen years before the poor little baby girl 
had been banished to take the air after her 
mother's sad death ; under the beeches from 
which little Denzy had rushed in childish 
play, tormenting his nurse with his audacity, 
attracting his father's attention with his 
screams, and finding a place in his stricken 
father s heart with his fearless confidence. 
Verilj those beeches could tell many a sad 
and curious tale. 

Leisurely, in silence — but a silence full up 
of pleasurable thoughts — the cousins wan- 
dered through the silvery trunks of the 
"•g trees, glints of sunshine here and 
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tliere kissing tbem as thej passed, the soft 
air whispered gently through the fluttering 
leaves, and the lark, singing lustily as he 
soared over-head, answering the tuneful 
thrushes on the trees. 

**Now we can see them all, let us sit and 
rest; " he took her hands in his, and let her 
down gently on to some loose mown hay lying 
piled against the smooth trunk of one of the 
beech trees ; " that is a seat fit for a queen." 

He looked down on her. Her attitude was 
grace itself, but the sweet face was hidden 
by the hat. For a moment he looked at her, 
his whole face glowing, then he uttered one 
word very low — 

« Marie I " 

She looked up at him suddenly, with wide 
-open eyes. Something in his voice had 
.startled her. The look she met startled her 
still more. Her lips parted and her colour 
deepened as she waited. The words seemed 
to drop almost unconsciously from his lips as 
he looked at her. 

" My precious darling 1 have you any idea 
Jiow dear you are to me ?" 
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"Den., Den., oh I don t." She dropped her 
face on her hands to hide her crimsoi^ 
blushes. 

He threw himself beside her. 

** My darling ! I did not mean to startle- 
yon, but you looked so unconscious, so un- 
utterably lovely, I could not help myself- 
Marie you have been growing — growing — 
growing into my very heart all these weeks ; 
ever since the first day I saw you, you have 
been precious in my sight, now you are part 
of myself, my whole soul is full of thoughts- 
of you, and you, surely you must have felt 
something of all this. There is some love in 
your heart for me? Sweetest give me one- 
word to make me the happiest of men.'' 
Lord Rendelsholme talked rapidly, somewhat 
incoherently, and jealously eyed the little 
hands that hid the face he loved so well. 
** My own darling, I will take such care of 
you, you shall never know a trouble that my 
love can shield you from when you are my 
wife — my darling, cherished wife — Marie!'* 
He put out his hand to draw down the little 
ones, still hiding her burning cheek : " Pre-^ 
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cious child, have you not one word for 
mer 

** Den., Den., how could you ! what does it 
all mean?" cried she, looking at him with 
frightened tears in her sweet eyes. 

He smiled as he held her hands. 

" Rather how could I not ! Sweet child, I 
could not help myself. It means that I love 
you better than anything on earth — almost 
than heaven itself. My darling, you don't 
know how happy I will make you," He bowed 
his head on the little hands so firmly clasped 
down on the soft white dress, and was silent 
for a moment, lost in bliss. 

" Den., let me go ; " the words were low,, 
faint and frightened. 

" Never darling, never. Does my vehe- 
mence startle you that you want to get away ? 
But dearest, there is no need you should fear 
me, my love will do you no hurt. And my 
own ! the words have been choking me for 
the last three days, it seemed to my im- 
patience as if the time would never come 
when I should find you alone." He had not 
lifted his head while he murmured these few 
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words of assurance and love, but, contented 
and happy, was resting his cheek on the little 
hands that he still kept imprisoned. 

" PJease ! oh, do let me go. I do not like, 
I do not understand," gasped Marie, faint 
and low, wailing, with a feeble cry like a 
fitartled child. 

Quickly he raised his head, and obedient to 
her wishes loosed the little fingers that 
struggled to get free. Then the honest brown 
eyes, so faithful and true, looked at her with 
much love and earnest questioning as he 
murmured — 

*' My precious little darling ! I do not 
suppose you ever will quite understand how 
very much I love you, how dear you are to 
me, fulfilling as you do all my boyhood's 
dreams, my ideal woman realised — you are the 
fruition of my manhood's desire. 

" Stop, stop, dear Den., oh ! please don't; " 

there was no mistaking her distress. " Now 

I begin to understand. I know what you 

mean — it can never be ! I had no idea of 

ou have always been like — like a very 

ther to me. Won't that do ?" 
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Dew drops hung on the long black lashes^ 
and the sweet eyes were very earnest as she 
asked her innocent question. He shook his 
heady smiling at her. 

** Sweet child, no. That would never do. 
I was your father's son, his heir; Marie he 
wished me to be your husband, all his letters 
were full of the project ; he told me you were 
an angel, and that his heart's desire was that 
you should be my wife — wife, what a precious 
word it is I How good God has been to me^ 
to bring me back to England and to this.'' 

•* But, it cannot be 1 never, never, never — I 
must not be your wife I *' She was almost 
sobbing, and looked deeply distressed. 

" Why little one, you love me ?" 

" Yes, yes, in a way— but — '' she stammered 
fearfully and grew deadly pale, ^^ but I can- 
not, must not marry you — ^you forgot — I was 
the promised bride of heaven. It would be 
very wrong," the little hands again covered 
the face which was now ghastly white, and 
very low she went on. ** Den«, I cannot be 
your wife. You must forget all this." 

" Forget, never I Child you do not know 
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what you are saying* There is no wrong in 
it. Father Sinclair himself has talked of 
your marrying. Indeed Marie, I think, he 
is prepared for this — ^that he knows I love, 
and neither he nor your Church will put any 
hindrance between us. I am sure of it, 
darling. Do not let your over-sensitive 
sense of duty raise barriers between our 
love." 

The little white hands came down and the 
white face looked scared as she gazed at him 
sadly. Speaking very slow — 

" Den., I am very sorry. I wish you had 
been really my brother — for — for I cannot 
marry you. I will never be your wife." 

"It is nonsense ! absurd ! Child, child, 
listen to reason. The Church has no claim 
on you now, and I have. I have, because I 
love you — ^love you, God only knows how 
much." The earnest eyes were looking at her 
pleadingly with pained anxiety in their brown 
depths. 

Very low and sad, laying one of her little 
hands on his, she answered — 

** I am sorry, oh 1 so sorry. I hate to give 
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you pain. And, Den., I have told a lie. It 
is not my vows to the Church that stand be- 
tween us. I know they are not binding on 
me now, but I am afraid to marry you. Do 
not ask me why." 

" But I must know. You cannot put me 
off like this. If it is your religion I will never 
interfere, you can have your own sweet will 
in that as in all else ; dearest be reasonable." 

"It is not that." 

" Then in heaven's name what is it — " with 
irritable impatience, " what have I done that 
you should be afraid? " He was now kneeling 
close by her side, with blank dismay and sore 
distress painted on every feature. 

" You have done nothing, your are good, 
and true, and kind, the noblest man I know. 
Yet I am afraid. I know I must not be your 
— wife. The why you must not ask me, for 
oh ! dear Den., I cannot tell." There was 
hidden pain in the last sentences. 

Pained and puzzled he looked at the white 
little face and wistful eyes that seemed to 
dread meeting his. 

" This is incomprehensible — child ! Child I 
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do you mean that I - am to give you up, to 
think no more of you. To let our two lives 
be spoilt and marred, because of some cbi* 
merian fears of yours that you can find no 
name for. It is not to be thought of." 

He drew himself up from his recumbent 
position and seated himself before her. 

" Listen, love. You are young, unaccus- 
tomed to the world. Perhaps you hold 
exaggerated ideas of some of your duties to — 
to your religion, that you think might inter- 
fere with ray views. Let us talk it over 
and I will dispel your idle fears — trust me,, 
dear.*' 

She only shook her head sorrowfully, and the 
little troubled face looked away, far over the 
field where the jocund haymakers were sing- 
ing their songs in the happy sunshine ; where 
rustic maidens with their scarlet kerchiefs 
and clean white sun bonnets, raked lustily 
big willowy heaps of sweet scented hay to- 
the feet of their laughing rustic lovers, who,., 
"with stalwart arms, made quick work in 
piling the low mounds that dotted here and 
there the fresh cut meadow. Many a low 
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laugh and many a coy cry caught the ear ; 
as, with rough frolic the laughing girls chal- 
lenged their chosen favourites, throwing 
handfuls of hay adroitly over head and 
shoiUders of the busy men who shook them- 
selves free, with a stolid chuckle as they 
meaningly threatened their pretty tormentors ; 
or else exasperated, dropped their fork, pur- 
sued, captured, and claimed forfeit from the 
not often unwilling lips of the blushing rosy 
cheeked girls. 

They all looked so busy, so happy, so free 
from care out under the broad sunshine, quite 
unconscious that here, under the beech trees, 
there were spectators, one at least of whom 
envied them. 

Great unshed tears stood in Marie's eyes, 
dilated them, as she looked — ^looked at the 
pretty rustic scene — and listened to the voice 
she had learned to love pleading so earnestly 
in her ear. 

" Perhaps I have spoken too soon ; you 
were not prepared and are frightened at my 
love — ^fear that it is a something which will 
disturb our affectionate intercourse. But, 

VOL. I. Y 
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dearest, it will not disturb, only intensify 
and strengthen all the interest that has 
grown up between us, and create many new 
endearing ties. Hitherto you have trusted 
in my judgments, believe in me still — ^let me 
have my will in this, darling, and you shall 
never have reason to regret. Let me have 
the right to love you, shield you, and guard 
you always." 

He put out his hand to take the little one 
that lay so helplessly limp amongst the soft 
folds of the white dress. As he touched her 
she drew it away. A shiver ran through her 
slight frame, then she braced herself up. The 
innocent child's face was still white — white 
and pained — but the starry eyes had a new 
light in them, the light born of a new found 
dignity. She had awoke from the sweet 
dream of unconscious maidenhood, and the full 
soul of a true-hearted woman was mirrored 
in their crystal depths as she turned and 
spoke to him. ^ 

" I am more sorry than I can tell you ; in 
my innocent ignorance I never dreamed you 
thought of me like this, and, Ben., the more 
you say the more sure I feel that I can never 
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be your wife, that it can never be as you 
wish—" 

He tried to interrupt, but she motioned to 
him to be still and went on very quickly, with 
a voice that trembled a little, but had no 
doubt in its soft clear utterances — 

" When you first spoke I was startled, did 
not quite comprehend the full meaning of 
your words — what this love of yours 
amounted to and demanded of me. I suppose 
I am very childish. You know I have not 
been long in the world — ^your world I mean." 
Here a poor little smile flickered over the 
childish wan face — ^like a wintry sunbeam 
over the snow ; bringing no warmth, or life- 
giving power with its cold gleam ; it passed 
quickly and left her, if possible, sadder look- 
ing than before. " Which must be my excuse 
for my unusual ignorance. I did not under- 
stand love, as you have painted it. I only 
thought of the pleasant relations that there 
have been between you and I all these months 
past — months that have been the happiest of 
my life — " hereshesighed — **but as your words 
fell on my ears they found an echo in my 
heart—" 
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** I know it ! '* murmured he, delighted. 

" You misunderstood, or rather I have 
misdescribed," she continued. " Properly 
speaking it is not an echo. But your words 
lifted a veil — showed me a mystery — the 
secret of my own heart where music of alike 
nature is printed on its tablets." 

" WeU— and— " 

" There is no music singing in my heart, 
the notes have not been played on yet, they 
are dumb and have not answered to your 
touch. Nothing in my nature responds to 
this rich love of yours, the value of which 
every word you speak confirms, showing as 
they do your deep earnest passionate feeling, 
your entire devotion to me. I know now 
what you offer me; what you need. And 
knowing only widens the gulf between us ; 
makes me more keenly realise, more painfully 
aware of the fact that there is not — never 
can be — ^any answering feeling in my heart 
for this true love of yours. I not only know 
this ; but, I also feel that the time may come 
when the music written in my heart will 
^e touched, ring out, and be the motive 
wer of my existence." She ceased. 
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"Let me touch the keys. Why not I 
as well as another P " cried he, in a hurt tone. 

** Because you have tried and failed. You 
have, I see now, though I never guessed it 
before, devoted yourself to me aU these dear 
delightful weeks — weeks, the like of which I 
shall never see again, and, when you come 
to me with the tale of your love, a tale which 
ought to have made me glad, it more than 
frightens me, it makes my heart chill, and 
cold, and dead. It is that now. Yet I feel 
there is that within me a spark would ignite, 
kindling a blaze that would make me do and 
dare all for one I loved. Feeling thus, how 
can I give myself to you ? Den., it would be 
too awful — ^if — if — if afterwards that spark 
was lit by some one else." The last words were 
very low and solemn. 

"God help us both. Child, child, I can 
hardly believe that you are not for me." 

He looked at her with a pained, troubled 
face ; and if his words expressed doubt as to 
the meaning of hers, there was sad convic- 
tion stamped upon his sad face when he had 
looked at hers. 

" I will never be a child again, Den.,'* she 
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said, sadly ; " to-day has buried all my child- 
hood's blissful ignorance. I feel that from 
henceforward I must bear the burden of my 
woman's life." 

He stood up, and took a slow turn close by 
her ; then be said very gently — 

" Marie, I must go away ; try and conquer 
the pain that is in me. ' Remember, my love^ 
for you will never die, and if in the future 
you need a friend or a brother send for nie. 
I could not stay now, but the time will 
come when I can return ; perhaps then you 
may want me as — a brother. ' 

He looked at her yearningly. 

" You will always be a brother to mp. A 
very dear and trusted brother, Den." 

"My little cousin shall I bring you to the 
house, or shall we part here ? " 

" Here plpase, Den. ; I could not bear to 
go in just yet." 

" Good-bye, then. I will go to town to- 
night." 

"Good-bye! Oh! Den., Den., I am so 
sorry. I fear you will never forgive me." 

" Forgive you ! " cried he. " I have 
nothing to forgive ; you have been very sweet 
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and good; I deceived myself, (rood-bye, 
darliog 1 Good-bye." 

He stooped down with outstretched bands, 
in which she placed both of her trembling 
ones, on these he tenderly pressed his lips, 
then turned and went. 

She watched him as slowly he walked, still 
limping from his wound, with bent head 
through the whispering trees. Her heart 
ached painfully, as, slowly, but steadily, 
without once trusting himself to look back, 
he went away, with the golden sunshine 
tipping him lovingly as it stole through the 
trees. At last he disappeared. As he did 
so, the golden head erstwhile resting in its 
sorrow agamst the polished silvery beech 
trunk, sunk down, down in a very abandon- 
ment of woe on the little clasped hands, and 
then Marie wept, crouching on the new-cut 
hay. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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